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| WEEKLY REVIEW 
A Time for Canners to Support the Market—Lower Prices 
Showing in Many Articles—Government Will 


Take the Goods. 


The depression which now overspreads all business is unques- 
tionably merely psychological—a fear of they know not what exist- 
ing in the minds of business men, and which for this very fact is 
the more destructive and harmful. If they knew what the trouble 
was American business men could be counted upon to overcome 
it, but we have heard much of “reconstruction,” “changes due to 
the cessation of the war,” etec., but not one definite word as to the 
form these changes will take. All men agree that the future could 
hardly be brighter for business in the United States, and for the 
next five years; all seem filled with the greatest hope when you 
speak to them; but when it comes to action, they hesitate. It 
eannot last, we firmly believe, because you cannot scare sound, 
hard-sensed business men of our kind permanently with such 
bogies. You mtist give them something real and tangible to keep 
them scared, and there is nothing real about this. But it came 
upon the canned foods indtstry at its weakest moment—when the 
canners had some goods to sell, in a season when the buyers were 
never known to buy—the holiday season. There is nothing un- 
usual in a total lack of buying at this time, but it just happens 
to fit perfectly into this depression and is therefore made more 
of than it is entitled to. Buyers never care to stock up just before 
inventory time, and that is why they are not buying now, and there 
is no other reason. 

Of course where canners aré carried off their feet these buy- 
ers will not permit any bargains to pass. One of the first men we 
met at the Tri-State meeting, a prominent broker, formerly a can- 
ner, told the writer that a canner two days before had insisted upon 
selling 9,000 cases of standard No. 3 tomatoes at $1.67%, a pure 
gift to the buyer, and, of course, they were bought. The canner 
insisted that he had to do this in order to satisfy the demands of 
his bank, that he take care of the notes coming dude. The broker 
gave it as his opinion that he honestly believed that was the case. 
If it is so, it is the strangest thing we ever heard of, as we point- 
ed out in our talk. If this canner supplied the Government with 
his quota of goods, and sold any futures whatever—and the con- 
dition of his banking business practically insures that he did sell 
futures, and heavily—that canner must have had a pack of not 
less than 50,000 cases of tomatoes. What did he do with the 


money from these future sales and from his Government contracts 
now worth $1.85 per dozen? We discussed this with a number of 
canners and could find no one who could understand why that 
canner should be pressed for money. We doubt that there was 
real excuse, except that he lost his nerve and threw his goods 
upon the market, helping to make the break which this week wit- 
nesses. Personally, we think it is little short of criminal to do a 
thing of this kind, for the price is below cost, as evidenced by 
the tentative price recently allowed by the Government, $1.85. It 
is such actions as this that will bring the canning business bacn 
into the old unsatisfactory days, and which we all hoped had 
passed forever. He is a victim of mob fear, which is unreasoning, 
but unfortunately he does not suffer alone, but forces suffering 
upon others. 

Just how unreasonable and groundless was his fear was 
shown at the Tri-State meeting. Counsel to the National Canners’ 
Association, Judge J. Harry Covington, was prevented from being 
present to address the Convention because he was engaged with 
the Army and Navy representatives, along with President Burden, 
in trying to ascertain whether or not he Government would take 
the tomatoes held under commandeer. Wednesday night Judge 
Covington was able to assure President Burden that the tomatoes 
would be taken, and so this boo-ga-boo was laid at rest. The to- 
matoes held by canners under the commandeer will not be offered 
to the domestic trade, so that they are out of consideration as a 


market factor. This leaves the tomato market short and proves 
the present depression in tomato prices as utterly without cause. 
Except, again, that timid canners insist upon selling their goods to 
buyers who do not want them now at any old price. Let the business 
men among the canners and holders of tomatoes keep their heads ; 
stand pat for the better prices which seem as certain as anything 
in this world can, and rather thank God that these excitables have 
been cleaned out. These sales remove the weak spots, and when 
after the turn of the year the advances take place, they will go 
the faster because there will be none of these weak ones to stop 
them. 


Corn canners stood like the Rock of Gibraltar and refused to 
concede prices, but now we note that one or two have offered goods 
at concessions. But there should be no break if corn prices, be- 
cause supplies on hand are too light. And the same is true of 
peas. 


Our market pages show many changes and mainly down- 
ward. Some few articles that have been out of quotation are 
again appearing in figures, as if the canners had found 
some more stocks. They would have done better to wait a few 
weeks before finding these. It takes nerve to be a good gam- 
bler, however, and this kind of nerve is not common in human- 
ity. Coming back from the meeting we sat in the diner oppo- 
site a big, strapping “‘jackie,’’ and, naturally, got into conver- 
sation with him. He said he owned a big ranch in South 
Dakota, where he had gone eight years ago from his home in 
North Carolina, and to which home he was then bound. He 
explained that the West was not favorable to war at first, but 
that when they came to understand the whole matter all the 
young men of his section volunteered, leaving not one behind. 
He had rented his farm or ranch and had been for more than 
a year serving on one of our cruisers guarding our transports 
carrying troops. He-had made numerous trips across, had had 
a hand in sinking some of the submarines, and had just been 
discharged, and was on his way home for the first time in 
years. We need more of that kind of nerve in the canning 


industry, for while he was busy fighting for his country, his 
ranch was in charge of older men who had made use of their 
time to produce a fine wheat crop, averaging 25 bushels to the 
acre on six hundred acres, and the balance of his nearly two 
thousand acres were in fine condition ready for his return 
after a holiday with his folks at home. He was not afraid to 
gamble his life and all his hard-earned possessions for the good 
of his country, and the canners should show some such stamina 
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in the matter of holding their goods off the market now when 
the market needs support. The country has been saved, and 
now it is just as imperative to save business. It takes cour- 
age, but are our business men less courageous than our soldiers 
and sailors? Their actions will tell. 

Keep off the market. Hold your goods until well after 
the turn of the year, and you will not be sorry, for it will save 
the market and save you money. 


And in the meantime may you and yours enjoy the Mer- 
riest of Christmases, with health and happiness reigning su- 
preme in your homes, and with the complete enjoyment of that 
peace about which the angels sang on that first Christmas night. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The Biggest Tri-State Meeting—The greatest meeting in 
the history of this old and honorable association of canners 
from the three States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
was held in Philadelphia this week on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. In order to do the occasion full justice, however, we are 


withholding the report of it until our next issue. The immense - 


roof garden of the Adelphia Hotel, the largest in Philadelphia, 
had to be used to accommodate the crowd, and it was well 


filled. The city extended a cordial welcome through its official 
welcomer, Mr. E. J. Cattell, and when you know that many of 
those who heard him said it was worth a trip to Philly to hear 
him alone, you know he was appreciated. Mr. Munn, chief 
of the Canned Foods Division of the Food Administration, told 
the Convention many things, and considerably cleared the 
atmosphere for all. Mr. George W. Cobb put optimism into 
the canners in one of his fine addresses. 


Professor Symons, of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
in a splendid address showed the canners what they might 
expect from the growers this year, giving figures on cost of 
growing tomatoes and other crops in many sections of the 
country as well as the Tri-State. Later in the meeting he 
talked upon the work his extension department had dorie and 


was doing in the matter of spraying and resistent seed develop- 
ment. It was at this point that the postal card, reproduced 
in our editorial column, was handed to him as a sample of the 


way growers intended to compel canners to take their prices 
and views. 


In the evening this same roof garden was crowded until 
they were obliged to install additional tables to take care of 
the crowd at the banquet and cabaret, and those present will 
not soon forget the evening of pleasure that was served up 
by the Get Together Commitee, headed by Harry W. Krebs, 
chairman; James F. Cole, treasurer, and Robert A. Sindall, 
secretary and main director. 


Thursday morning there was another very live session, in 
which new officers were elected—H. P. Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, 
Md., as president; vice-presidents, F. P. Roe, Maryland; H. L. 
Cannon, Delaware, and George Diament, New Jersey. A new 
and smaller Executive Committee was selected and elected, and 
the Association refused to dispense with the services of the 


Secretary it has had for the past twenty-five years—Mr. C. M. 
Dashiell. 


Mr. F. M. Shook gave the Convention an advance idea 
of a new bulletin now in press and which deals with the final 
prices on peas, new tentative prices on corn and tomatoes, and 
the zone prices. 


So you see what is in store for you next week. 


CONVENTION DATES. 


January 20th and 24th—National Canners, Machinery and 
Supplies, National CO. F. and D. F. Brokers, at Chicago. 
Hotel LaSalle, headquarters. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 
By Traffic Burean 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 
G. Stewart Henderson, Acting Traffic Manager 


The heavy requirements of the Food Administration, as 
set forth in their Rule No. 9, have been removed by the can- 
cellation of the rule December 10, 1918. The carload on canned 
foods, in tin, automatically returns to 36,000 pounds, as pre- 
scribed in the Official Classification, or the tariffs of the rail- 
roads. Heavy loadings, however, still desirable. 

A recent circular issued by the Railroad Administration 
directs that consignees be notified immediately by postal card 
when a carrier transfers a carload shipment from one car to 
afiother. Much confusion has been caused in the past when 
lading has been transferred en route to another car by reason 
of the original car becoming disabled in transit. The postal 
notice will be in the following form: 


css loaded in Car No. .... 


CANNERIES INCREASING IN THE SOUTH. 


The Gulf States Canning Co., of Gadselen, Ala., is pre- 
paring to install a canning factory at Cullman, Ala. The new 
plant is to be operated under the name of the Cullman Can- 
ning Co., with a capital stock of $50,000. The Gulf States 
Canning Co. and interests connected with it, owning a large 
block of the stock—William C. Hale, secretary of the company 
—is now in Cullman, looking after the installation. 


The site selected comprises three acres of ground, with 
railroad trackage. It is said the machinery and buildings 
will represent an investment of $20,000. The pack of the 
company is to be sweet potatoes, tomatoes and baked beans. 

Cullman is on the main line of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad, between Birmingham, Ala., and Nashville, 
Tenn., and has long been noted for its intensive truck farming 
interests. One hundred cars of strawberries and several hun- 
dred cars of sweet potatoes are shipped annually, besides large 
quantities of other produce. 

The Cullman Canning Co. has the active and hearty sup- 
port of the business men of the community and of the growers 
and shippers’ organizations. 


CONSERVATION OF LABOR. 


In years past we in America have been prodigal in all 
things. We were not even reasonably efficient in the matter 
of distribution of our labor—in a country where labor is higher 
priced than anywhere else in the world. 

In the fertilizer industry, for example, twice as many 
men were employed during March and April of each year as 
in November and December. At the same time practically 


the same condition prevailed with the farmers to whom the 
fertilizer was sold. During November and December they 
had little to do, and in March and April they were busy as 
bees. Taking a day from plowing or seeding to haul fertilizer 
was as painful as pulling teeth. Yet that was exactly when 
the hauling was done. 


That same fertilizer might have been ordered in Novem- 
ber and hauled home in December or January. The manu- 
facturer would have welcomed the orders at that time and he 
could have given them better attention. The hauling could 
have been done at leisure, and there would have been none of 
the vexatious delay so common at seeding time. 


It took a big war to make us realize that early orders and 
early shipments were much more satisfactory, far less costly, 
and less productive of anxious delays so common under the 
old system. 


GERRARD METHOD 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Is Your Present Difficulty 
Isn’t It? 


By Using the 


09 St. Boston, Mass. 
206 South 7th St. New Orleans, La. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Tomatoes are Weaker—Export Ban Lifted on Canned Foods— 
Retailers Say Business Is Lmproving—Corn Holders 
Refuse to Reduce Prices—Pea Prices Are 
Firm—Fruits Very Scarce. 

Reported by Telegraph. 

New York, December 20, 1918. 

The Situation—Two features stand out in the market this 
week above all the rest. The first is the weakening of tomatoes 
and the second is the action of the Food Administration in rais- 
ing the export ban on a number of articles, both have caused 
much talk, but neither have developed much business. The wise- 
acres are continually saying that they have prophesied that to- 
matoes would be weaker, not to say lower, and they are making 
the most of what they term their victory. So far as the other is 
concerned the articles removed from the prohibited list are for 
the most part inactive, and with the exception of sauerkraut no 
difference is noted. That is a shade firmer. Fruits cannot be 
obtained and other articles included are not attracting much 
attention at present. Buyers are still cautious, but retailers are 
beginning to say their business is better and the outlook for fur- 
ther improvement, after the holiday trade is over, will eventually 
exert some influence, though right now the conditions are not 
altogether satisfactory. Sellers say they would like to see more 
business, but many buyers express the view that the situation is 
quite as active as it commonly is at this season. They say that 
seldom is any buying done, excepting what may be required for 
filling in until after the inventories are taken. And they say, 
too, that every buyer runs his stock as low as he can in Decem- 
ber. They are probably right in this contention and the repeated 
assertions that this year’s buying is less than usual at his sea- 
son rises from poor memories. The outlook is considered prom- 
ising and better business is looked for after the turn of the year. 

Tomatoes—The market is definitely lower. All one wishes 
can be bought for $1.75 for full standard No. 3s, and it is said 
that $1.67%4a1.70 might buy under some circumstances. No. 2s 
are quoted at $1.35, with a possibility of picking up stock 2%4c 
below that figure, while No. 10s are scarcely ever sold for more 
than $6.25, and $6.00 is outside in some instances. Californias 
can be bought for $1.60 for No. 2%s, and perhaps 2!4a5c below 
that would buy. No. 8s are held at $6.00, but sales at that figure 
are small. Buyers are operating very cautiously. Sales are 
made in a small way only because buyers will not take any 
considerable quantity. On the other hand, though holders are 
accepting lower prices, they are doing so under what might al- 
most be termed a protest. Buyers say the market will go still 
lower and are confident that the total quantity left after the 
Government takes out its requisition will be ample to satisfy all 
the requirements for civilian use and perhaps leave a surplus. 
Inquiry is limited and very little possibility of any considerable 
change exists for the present, anyhow, 

Corn—Not much change has taken place in the situation 
since last week. Buyers are indifferent and holders have no 
desire to sell unless they can get their figures, and that seems to 
be almost impossible at present. How large the stocks may be 
in sellers’ hands is at present problematical, but apparently it is 
sufficient, or buyers believe it is sufficient, to. satisfy require- 
ments. Otherwise prices would be higher. New York standards 
are quoted at $1.95. Main style standard, Southern pack, is 
held at $1.80, and fancy at $1.90. Western standard is quoted 
at $1.60 and Western fancy at $1.80, while Maine fancy is held 
as high as $2.25, with apparently very little offered. Little 
movement is reported in any variety. 

Peas—While movement is light, prices are firm, and noth- 
ing is sold which is not sent out at around full prices Perhaps 
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if a large lot were taken holders would accept less money, but 
the number who want lots of any considerable size are so few 
that they hardly count in the market. Standard early Junes 
are held at $1.75 and sifted at $1.90. Extra sifted reported firm 
at $2.15 and petit pois are steady at $2.50, though in some 
cases they are quoted down as low as $2.00. This is a much 
wider range than is commonly seen, but it represents the vagaries 
of the present market. 

String Beans—Movement is light, but all stocks are held 
firmly at quotations. Corn, peas and beans are included in the 
list from which the export ban is lifted, but it makes no dif- 
ference in the market for either. Maryland green No. 2s are 
quoted at $1.60 and No. 3s at $1.90, while No. 10s are held at 
$8.00, though $7.50 has bought in some instances. This is a wide 
range, but is justified on the score of quality. 

Fruits—The removal of the export ban from fruits may 
cause increased activity later, but thus far no difference is seen. 
European buyers are too busy finding some of the articles which 
they must have to devote much attention to fruits at the mo- 
ment, but holders are confident hat as soon as they know the 
ban is raised they will send orders. They can’t get very much. 
It isn’t here to get. Little business is stirring now and none of 
moment is expected until after the new year comes in. 

Apples—Movement is limited to very small lots, if, indeed, — 
any sales are made. One of considerable size in Canadian pack 
was reported this week, but no prices were announced. New 
York No. 10s are held at $4.25 and Maine No. 10s are the same 
price. Pennsylvania pack are firm at $4.20 with the exception of 
a few instances where $4.10 has been accepted. 

Peaches—Movement is light, but that is due to the fact 
that almost nothing is available. If the stock were here plenty 
of buyers would come for it. But with nothing to be sold it is 
useless to come to market. California standard No. 2% lemon 
clings are held at $2.25, while exerta standards are $3.50, or, in 
the case of known brands, as high as $3.60. Standards are firm 
at $3.35. Standard No. 2% yellow free are held at $2.25. 

Apricots—More buying would be done if the stock were 
available, but practically nothing can be obtained. Standard No. 
24s are held at $2.85 and extra standards at $3.00. Even these 
high prices would not stop business if buyers could find‘ the 
goods, 

Pears—aA little demand is reported, but it doesn’t amount 
to much. For No, 2% California standards $3.75 is asked and 
for extra standards the price is $4.20, 

Salmon—Holders are somewhat disappointed that salmon 
was not removed from the list of prohibited articles. Plenty of 
export orders are in the market today to make a rather large 
hole in the supply, but until the Government will permit it will 
be impossible to dispose of anything to go abroad. Holders are 
confident that they could obtain war profits if they were permitted 
to sell to go abroad. Canadian packers and the British govern- 
ment have reached an ggreement upon prices for the Canadian 
pack, of which 1,000,000 cases was commandeered. Movement 
here is very light. Holders release a car occasionally, but in the 
main they are holding firm and refuse to accept the offers of 
buyers. Few deliveries of the season’s pack are reported and 


‘buyers have no information as to when their purchases will 


arrive. The market remains steady, with little or no inquiry and 
not much business. Not more than two cars were released this 
week. Pink talls are quoted at $2.25 and Algska chums at the 
same figure. Cohoes halvs are firm at $1.70 and medium red 
is offered at $2.60. These figures are little more than nominal 
in the absence of important business. 

Sardines—Not much business is reported. It is said now 
that the pack on the Maine Cogst was larger than reported, the 
last few weeks serving to bring it up considerably. Without 
wishing to make invidious comparisons it might be mentioned 
that this same story has been told each year for a number of 
years. Buyers are not disposed to accept the assertion of a 
short pack until they hear final reports. Keyless quarters in 
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oil are held at $6.50 and key cans are $7.00. Cartons in oil are 
held at $7.00 for cartons. Mustard quarters, keyless, are firm at 
$8.25, and key cans are steady at $6.75, while three-quarter key- 
Tess are $6.25. Retailers show little interest. 


Tuna—The export ban was taken off this week, but thus : 
far it has had no influence on movement. No one from abroad 
has inquired for any as yet. The supply is so small that very 


little could be sent abrogd at the best. Quotations are with- 
drawn and prices are a mater of negotiation between buyer and 
seller. 


Shrimp—Movement is light and business is done about as One or More 


usual. No. 1s are held at $1.65 and No. 1%s at $3.25. 


MORE TO B liss 2 2 N 


The Food Administrator Asks for Bigger Crops in 1919. 


In spite of the fact that the war is over, there is need Body Makers 
for even more food than before. There is fully as big an in- 
centive to grow and save food in America as ever before. 
Europe needs food and needs it badly if its millions are to be 
saved from starving and social order brought out of chaos. : : ° aan 
The Food Administration is now planning to ship 20,000,- condition 
000 tons of food to Europe during the next year, or about 
two-thirds more than it shipped during the past year. This is ; 
an obligation which America must be prepared to meet, for 
as she fed the world in war, she must for a greater reason Box A 573 
feed it in peace time. ; 

The problem makes at the same time a greater responsi- 4 
bility and a wonderful opportunity to American agriculture. 
It is within our grasp to market our goods over the entire Care of The Canning Trade 
world. We will have the ships and the sea lines are open. 
We have but to produce the crops. And for those crops there 
will be a market which should be as profitable even as the 
markets of wartime. : 


High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss No. 15-K Round Can _ Tester 


For a Positive Test. 


It receives the cans from the end soldering machine, 
automatically clamps and charges them with compressed air 
and carries them through the testing tank. The cans during 
submersion’ remain close to the surface and leakers are 
readily detected and removed. The revolving carrier has a 
worm wheel drive which imparts an even and uniform 
motion, reducing agitation of water in testing tank. The 
machine takes cans from 2 to 5 inches in diameter by 2 to 6 
inches in height, and operates at the rate of 120 a minute. 
We build a larger machine, No. 16-K, for gallon cans. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line 


Patented 


W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Quen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Some Goods Being Offered—Low Prices Bring Quick Orders— 
All Canners Seem Bent Upon Attending the National 
Convention—A Word About Pool Cars—Death 
of Mr. Roy Fletcher. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Chicago December 10, 1918. 
General Conditions—Notwithstanding the report that the 
Government has decided to retain all food supplies purchased 
for military purposes and use any surplus developing to supply 
our Allies, there are some offerings of corn and tomatoes ap- 
pearing on the market almost daily from various sources, said 
to have been released. 


I judge that these are offerings of lots that were reserved 
but for which no purchase orders had been issued; or it may 
be that some of the holders have misinterpreted the intentions 
of the Government and have concluded to sell their holdings 
so as to protect their goods from the danger of freezing, where 
they have not warm storage facilities. 


One lot of standard Iowa corn was offered this week by 
a Kansas City broker and at a price of $1.27 per dozen, f. o. b. 
cannery. Orders for the lot were promptly wired, but no con- 
firmations were secured, the reply being ‘‘Sorry, but the lot all 
sold before your orders received.” 


This instance goes to show that there is a market for 
canned food staples at a price, and that buyers stand ready 
to take all the released goods at a reasonble price. 


Gret Expectations—Predictions are being made to the 
effect that the National Canners’ Convention to be held here 
January 20 to 24, inclusive, will probably be the largest for 
attendance ever held. The estimates are predicated upon the 
hotel reservations. 


Nearly ali the larger houses are all sold up for the con- 
vention week, and it is only possible now to secure accommo- 
dations at the smaller hotels. These smaller houses are just 
as comfortable as the larger houses, but not quite so con- 
veniently located to the Hotel LaSalle, where the convention 
meets, though in a few minutes walk or ride from the conven- 
tion hall. 

I have attended several of the State conventions this sea- 
son, and never have met a canner yet who did not expect to 
attend the National Convention at Chicago. I would not be 
surprised to find that we had a registration of five thousand or 
more, and that would break the record, even the Baltimore 
record which is now the topmost. 


Canned Corn—tThis article is in some demand at fairly 
low prices, and especially if unlabeled or available for private 
labels. Most of the offerings this week have been of ‘goods 
under canners’ labels and in export cases, and are, therefore, 
more difficult to sell than if unlabeled. I have heard of some 
offerings of Illinois corn, but most of the so-called released lots 
are from Iowa, and are held at from $1.40 to $1.50, f. o. b. 
canneries, but wholesale grocers are not disposed to pay those 
prices yet, though they may do so soon. 

Canned Tomatoes—Some sales of canned tomatoes have 
been made in Chicago this week, but only a few and in small 
lots. I hear of offerings of Indiana extra standard 3s at $1.90, 
f. o. b. cannery, and of some Michigan 2%s at $1.75, f. o. b. 
cannery, but these goods were available for private labels, and, 
therefore, desirable to dealers who are not yet through deliv- 
ering their futures sold under their own labels. 

Canned Peas—A buyer told me that some time ago he 
tried hard to buy some good blocks of 4s and 5s and standard 
quality peas, but failed. He says he is glad that he could not 
get the goods at that time as by going over his shipments and 
distribution he has found that the demand has been steady 
all season for the higher grade goods, fancy and extra standard 
qualities of the smaller siftings, the cheaper grades and sizes 
being in over supply. f 
Pool Cars—There is a growing distaste on the part of brokers 
to have pool cars shipped to them, or to receive or handle pool 
cars, unless the goods are all of their own sales and brokerage 
collectable on the entire shipment. 

The annoyance and trouble and labor connected with this 
kind of handling is great, but beyond that the railroad com- 
panies will not unload these pool cars on their platforms, and 
the receiving brokers are frequently ‘‘stuck” for a lot of de- 
murage because of the delay on the part of the buyers in un- 
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loading their shipments from the cars, which demurage no one 
will take the blame for and no one will pay. 

Then, again, all claims for shortage are put up to the 
receiving broker, and he is expected to collect the claims 
promptly, and no railroad was ever known to pay that way. 

Then, again, the orders cannot be issued for the goods in 
proper succession, as they are not loaded in unloading shape 
at the initial shipping point and teams frequently wait around 
the team track for a half day to get their goods out of the 
car, having to wait until some one else gets his goods out of 
the way. 

I heard a broker “cussin’” a few days ago because a 
pool car had been shipped to him containing about 1,500 cases 
of canned foods on which he had to pay the freight and collect 
from 14 different parties. 

He lost about $10 demurrage, which no one would pay; 
got called up and called down about a dozen times by the ship- 
ping departments of several of the houses participating in the 
car for delaying their teams, and then when he figured up the 
profit and loss account on the car he found that there were 
250 cases in the car which he had sold on which his total brok- 
erage was just $11.25. 

Counting a man’s work and time to handle the car, which 
the broker had to pay, he figured that he had lost about $12 
more than his part of the brokerage came to, or a total loss 
of about $22 on the car. He says: “Never again!” 

The larger brokerage houses here have adopted the plan 
of sending all pool cars to warehouses and having the buyers 
pay the in and out handling charges, and most of our whole- 
sale houses seem satisfied to do so. 

The truth is that the local Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
should arrange to have all these pool car shipments handled 
by the manager of their association. I have often suggested 
the matter to them, but have never been able to get them to 
establish the plan. 

It would largely restrict the pool car privilege to the 
members of the association and keep out the scalpers who do 
not do a legitimate wholesale business and who have no right 
to buy at wholesale. 

Say, You Thinkers!—Did you read that article in the bul- 
letin of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, written by 
Arjay Davies, president of that association, and headed: ‘‘The 
Jobber and His Outlook.” 

I saw it in the Journal of Commerce of New York in the 
issue of December 16, 1918, I think. 

If you have not read it, get it and read it slowly and care- 
fully—twice. - I did, and I have got the clipping in my pocket, 
and I am going to read it several times more until I get it 
mentally absorbed—I am waiting for Sunday, as I want to read 
it undisturbed by business cares or hurry. 

It is a closely reasoned out study of conditions pertaining 
to the food distribution of the world, and is logical, analytical 
and prophetic. 

Then it is expressed in fine diction, simple in its eloquence 
and eloquent in its simplicity. Then, just think! This man, 
Arjay Davies, lives in Easton, Pa., and is a wholesale grocer 
in that town and State. 

I cannot recall that any man from Pennsylvania has been 
suspected of rriginal thinking previously since the days of 
Benjamin Franklin and James Buchanan, except possibly John 
Wanamaker, and now comes this man, Arjay Davies, and up- 
sets all my settled convictions and peaceful estimates of men 
from Pennsylvania by writing and publishing a most thoughtful 
resume of conditions full of large and wide vision and scholarly 
expression. 

A Sad Loss—I have just heard of the unexpected death 
of Roy Fletcher, of the Hustiford Canning Company, Hustis- 
ford, Wis. He died of an operation for appendicitis. He was 
a man of most lovable character and universally liked by many, 
many friends, who were shocked to hear of his death. 

He was a quality canner and established in a few years 
a very high reputation for fine quality of his products. 

I was conversing at the time I heard of his death with 
an ex-wholesale grocer who had been employed of late as a 
Federal Government inspector of canned foods purchases. His 
comment was: ‘‘He was a fine man and I am grieved. I in- 
spected nearly a half million cases of canned corn for the Gov- 
ernment, and the quality of his corn was decidedly the finest 
of any I found anywhere.” 

It may not seem timely to speak of a man’s productions 
in speaking of his death, but where is there to be had greater 
proof of conscientiousness, laudable ambition and duty well 
performed than in one’s daily life and work? 

In the Book of Proverbs, last chapter, is a description of 
a noble and virtuous woman, and the concluding verse is as 
follows: 

“Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own words 
praise her at the gates.” WRANGLER. 
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NORWALK OHIO 


Hit 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET CORN SEED 


Specialists in Canners’ Varieties 


The first requisite to Fancy Quality and Tonnage 
per acre is well Selected Seed. By our method of 
Selection and handling seed we are in a position to 
please the most critical canner. 


Write us regarding our 1919 crop, and get our 
prices; or see us at the La Salle Hotel during the 
National Canners Convention, January 20th to 24th. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Conditions in the Local Canned Foods Market Getting Back to 
Normal—Buyers Who Placed Orders Early Given 
Preference—Unrest of Labor Causing Ap- 
prehension—California Fishing 
Fleets Tied Up. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 19, 1918. 

Conditions in the local canned food market are getting back 
somewhere near to normal, following the recent cancellation orders 
of the Government; and considerable business has been done during 
the past week, especially on fruits. While cancellation on these 
have caused some trouble, they will not involve heavy financial 
losses, since the civilian trade can easily care for everything not 
desired by the Government. In the case of tomatoes, however, it is 
a different story, and unless the Government is willing to make 
adjustments with canners heavy losses will be sustained, as. the 
market has already sagged appreciably. H. Clay Miller, who has 
had charge of purchases of foodstuffs for the Government in this 
territory, says: “Releases include 15,000,000 pounds of California 
prunes and 10,000,000 pounds of Oregon prunes, out of a total 
reservation of 77,000,000, and these are being rapidly absorbed 
by the domestic trade. Releases of peaches amounted to 8,000,000 
pounds, or about 35 per cent of the total reservation, and these are 
already sold out. Raisins were taken largely for foreign account 
and none of them have been released. As to apples, the amount 
taken from California was small, and they are not affected by the 
recent order. The same satisfactory movement for released stocks 


in canned fruits has been reported by packers. The only problem 
that is left is the matter of tomatoes, where some details have yet 
to be adjusted. They are nothing more than detail, however, since 
it is already apparent that the stocks are in demand in the coun- 
try. Conferences are now being held to adjust difficulties arising 
out of differences in packs and such matters, and the board of re- 
view proposes to adjust the matter fairly to all concerned.” 

Prominent packers bear out the statement of the purchasing 
officer in regard to the movement of canned fruits and advise that 
there are orders enough on hand to care for everything turned back 
by the Government. Buyers who placed orders early in the season 
and who had to be content with pro rata deliveries are being given 
preference and are securing fruits at opening prices. In case some 
do not care to take deliveries it is intimated that revised lists, 
quoting rates, will be put out and the surplus disposed of else- 
where. In regard to tomatoes, however, they are not as optimistic 
as Mr. Miller, and predictions are being made that the civilian 
trade cannot possibly care for the immense stock now available at 
the prices that canners must secure to break even. But a few 
weeks ago California packers were limiting their sales to the States 
west of the Mississippi River, but they are now willing to sell wher- 
ever a buyer can be found. In the meantime the wholesale and 
retail trade is adopting a watchful, waiting policy and only lower 
prices can bring any decided rush of business. The report that 
the Government would not release its reservations of solid pack 
tomatoes kept the hope of canners up for a time, but this has been 
dispelled, and now for thhe first time this season they are quoting 
prices on this grade. The prices of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion are $1.75 for No. 2%, and $5.75 for No. 10. 

The sudden change in the tomato situation has brought about 
a sharp reduction in the estimates of growers for next season. Dur- 
ing the canning season recently closed they received from $19 to 
$22 a ton for their product, the average being about $20, but. they 
are now willing to contract their crops for much less, Auhasis of | 


$15 a ton is now being discussed, and even a lower price may rule, 
particularly if a lower wage scale seems likely. 

The California State Industrial Welfare Commission held a 
public hearing in San Francisco recently to hear arguments for 
and against the raising of the minimum wage scale for women and 
minors, and another hearing will be held in Los Angeles early in 
December. San Francisco workers favored an increase of about 
$5 a week in the scale, and the Los Angeles workers are preparing 


to ask for at least $3 a week more. The minimum wage for ex- © 


perienced workers in Washington was raised from $10 to $13.20 
for the period of the war. 

The unrest of organized labor as a result of the failure to se- 
cure a new trial for Tom Mooney, alleged dynamiter, is causing ap- 
prehension on the part of many employers, who see in the pussy- 
footing tactics of Governor Stephens a real menace. A recital of 
the Mooney case is hardly necessary, since it is so well known, and 
it is sufficient to state that following a bomb explosion in San Fran- 
cisco on Preparedness Day, when ten people were killed, Tom 
Mooney, an agitator with an unsavory record, was arrested and con- 
victed of the crime. The tactics of the prosecuting attorney at the 
time convinced the general public that the wrong person was found 


guilty, and this opinion has steadily grown. Following the trial _ 


the witnesses were discredited, but Mooney was condemned to die. 
President Wilson was appealed to, and as the case had reached in- 
ternational importance, he asked on more than one occasion that 
a new trial be granted. His suggestions were ignored, as was the 
plea of the judge who tried the case. Governor Stephens has re- 
cently commuted the death sentence to one for life, instead of grant- 
ing the man a fair trial. A startling sensation has since been 
sprung by an aid of Secretary of Labor Wilson, who planted a dicta- 
graph in the office of District Attorney Charles M. Fickert, and 
who reported that he secured astounding evidence of frame-up 
plots and perversions of justice. A labor congress is to be held 
shortly in Chicago, and among the proposals to be acted upon will 
be one calling a general strike until a new trial for Mooney is se- 
cured, and another to place a boycott on everthing made in Cali- 
fornia. Employers are not looking for trouble of any kind, much 
less from a source that could be avoided by granting simple justice. 
They wish to see no strikes or boycotts, and it would be a source of 
great satisfaction to most of them, and to the public in general, if a 
new and impartial trial were granted to Tom Mooney. 

Isidor Jacobs, president of the California Canneries Company, 
left recently for Washington, and after a short stay there will go 
to France on a special mission for the United States Government, 
arriving in Paris the first week of January. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Alaska As- 
sociation will be held on January 21 at the headquarters at 85 
Sécond street, San Francisco. W. D. Motts is secretary. 

The Pacific Sunshine Packing Company has been incorporated 
at San Francisco, with a capital stock of $100,000, by A. Menist, 
S. A. Atkins, L. H. Shapiro, John Menist, Jr., and G. Gunzendorfer. 

The Exchange By-Products Company is having plans prepared 
for a brick cannery building to be erected at Corona, Cal. 

F. E. Booth & Co., of San Francisco, have purchased the pilot- 
boat California and will use it in conjunction with their fishing 
fleet. 

S. H. Bradley, of the Bradley-Kuhl Company, a brokerage firm 
of Los Angeles, Cal., passed. away recently in that city. 

All of the fishing fleets operating out of Santa Cruz, Cal., and 
vicinity have been tied up on account of the influenza epidemic, and 
as a result sardine canneries have been closed down temporarily. 
The influenza epidemic at Los Angeles is also very serious, new 
cases exceeding five hundred a day on the average, with a high 
death rate. Canning operations there are being hindered, but have 
not been brought to a complete stop. BERKELEY. 
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WASH YOUR CORN CLEAN 


Pure Running Water Washes the Dirt 
away and rinses each ear many times 


CORN WASHER 


Don’t require your silker to do work 
that should be done by a 


PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


Manufactured and Sold By 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY, 519 Cornwall Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HUSKER 


Investigate the “PEERLESS” , EXHAUSTER 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 


NEW YORK CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Held at 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., December Fourth and Fifth, 1918 


President George A. Burnham: The Program Committee has shown 
the President the courtesy of introducing the speakers with the verbal 
instructions that we had better get started on our meeting. I do not 
think it necessary for the President to make any introduction and I 
am going to follow the verbal instructions. I count you all my friends 
and am not going to inflict you with anything in the way of opening 
remarks. The thanks of the meeting are due the Committee in mak- 
ing up a list of the able speakers that are represented on this pro- 
gram. They are going to talk to you on live subjects and they have 
@ message, all of them, of great interest. 

The President: During the past year we have known about the 
Food Administration at Washington and not infrequently have you 
heard from them. Today we are fortunate in having with us Mr. G. 
M. Hunt, of the Food Administration, who is going to talk to us on 


the 
“EXPORT OF CANNED FOODS.” 


Mr. Hunt: When Mr. Visscher got up he made the remark that he 
was the first man up and he hoped to get on the bases. The idea of 
having the next better up is to at least advance hima base. You know, 
as I do, that the second man invariably bats out, leaving the runner 
on first. 

You have reached a crucial period in the canning industry. It is 
my pleasure to bring to you a message from Washington. I am a 
resident of Washington and have been all my life there. It has been 
my pleasure to go over the Consular Reports that are received and 
issued from the State Department, and from these reports learn that 
somebody at Bombay would like to have somebody quote figures on 
rubber goods and things of that kind. Various inquiries on various 
subjects suggests the little talk about canners and their market for 
their surlpus stock. 

I felt a delicacy at first about speaking to you, but after having 
met a dozen of you, I knew that you would be charitably inclined to 
anything that I might say. 

The time is ripe when the canning industry of the United States 
must seek an outlet for their surplus stocks. This outlet must neces- 
sarily mean the markets abroad and in South America. The inclina- 
tion up to this time has been to sacrifice any left-over stock at the 
end of the season at a loss. How much of this stock has gone on the 
market at or below the actual cost of packing is a question that you 
are in a better position to answer than I am. This condition should 
not exist, because when it does exist it means a loss of a legitimate 
profit, which the canner is justly entitled to, and as before stated 
there is a way to save this profit, and this way means simply the 
markets of Europe and South America. 

Our soldiers have been your advance men; they have had the 
American canned product three times a day for nearly a year, dur- 
ing which time they have been billeted with the troops of other na- 
tions and have daily shared their rations with these men who have 
come to appreciate and enjoy your products. When these foreign 
troops are finally released and return to their respective locations in 
civil life, they will carry with them appetites and desires for the food 
they shared with their American compatriots. What are you going to 
do to help them get it? The general rule—outside of the men actually 
engaged at the front—will hear of the American canned foods and they 
will want to try it. Needless for me to tell you that when they do 
try it, you have made a customer. 

So far so good, but how are you going to get some one to handle 
your goods in these foreign countries and supply the demand? To 
me this is a simple proposition. At Washington the reports of the 
American Consular agents are always available; these offices keep in 
constant touch with trade conditions and report at intervals to the 
State Department the goods needed in their respective territory. To 
get this information the Consular agents must necessarily come in 
contact with the merchant population who are to handle your goods. 
He is in a position to advise this foreign agent to get in touch with 
the American canned foods foreign exchange at Washington. This is 
your clearing house; this is the place where the orders—as they come 
in—are pro rated among the canners. Many details regarding credits, 
freight rates and the method of prorating orders will have to be 
worked out. This has been done by other exporters, and I am satis- 
fied—beyond the peradventure of a doubt—that the canners of this 
country are the equal of any other body of business men on earth 
when it comes to a question of brains; otherwise, there would be no 
canning industry, because there are more business hazards in the can- 
ning of perishable goods than in any other line of commercial activ- 
ity on earth. 

You, gentlemen, have not only to deal with foibles of the trade, 
but you are up against the fickleness of the elements. You prepare 
for a large pack of your products—along comes a drouth and, in the 
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language of the small boy, “where are you at.” Again, there may be 
a tight market, and—but why discuss this phase of the game? You 
go up against it—year in and year out—and you know. 

In finding your markets abroad and in South America, it may be, 
and possibly will be necessary to have some one familiar with your 
business to visit these countries for the purpose of establishing agen- 
cies. This is a matter of detail to be worked out by your committee, 
if you decide to appoint one, to consider this feature of your business. 
There are no real reasons why the canners of America should not go 
after this trade. The Food Administration in Washington has in 
every conceivable manner, and is still endeavoring to have the farmer 
and the canner increase his production. You are both complying with 
these requests to a most gratifying degree, and when our soldiers are 
demobilized, and the boys get back on the farm, there will still be a 
greater production which must necessarily have an outlet, and as I 
have stated before, this outlet is and must necessarily be your for- 
eign market. 

For four years the people of the United States have been damning 
the Kaiser and his fiendish cohorts; we are still damning and we will 
continue to damn him until the end of time; but what good does all 
this damning do unless we make it effective? The Hun has captured 
the South American market, and how did he do it? He sent his best 
young men into the country to study the habits and wants of the 
People, and by so doing ascertained just exactly what the people 
wanted, and so advised his people in Germany. Germany never did, 
and never will, be able to compete with the brains of this country if 
the mercantile interests of this country will use their brains in going 
after foreign markets. I have made a superficial study of this ques- 
tion as to how the German has succeeded in winning the trade of 
South America which rightfully belongs to the United States, and 
the answer can be summed up in a few words: He ascertains the 
need of a foreign field first; then comes the missionary work. then 
naturally follows the order; then—and now here is where the Amer- 
ican exporter has fallen down—he packs his goods carefully. so that 
when the product reaches the importer in good shape and not a 
bursted mess of miscellaneous junk. The German merchant makes his 
goods look attractive. His labels are the last words in the litho- 
grapher’s art and are printed in the language of the country and not 
in German text. I could go on indefinitely, but if I have planted the 
seed of a desire for your share of this business in your mind, my mis- 
sion has been successful. 

So much for the export end of my story. Very briefly I am going 
to tell you a few things regarding my mission as a representative of 
the Food Administration. 

In the first place, there isn’t a canner in the United States who 
way down deep in his heart hasn’t wished that the Food Administra- 
tion and everybody connected therewith would find something else 
to do and let them alone. My mission is to set the margin of profits 
on your canned foods to the civilian trade, and in so doing I am going 
to create in your heart an entire change of feeling. 

Further than this, I am going to take every element of cost that 
you can give me, and I know to be legitimate and add it to the price 
paid by the Government for your product, together with the maxi- 
mum margin of profit allowed when your products warrant it. The 
people in Washington are your friends, and from now on this feeling 
of a kindly interest in your welfare will be evidenced in a concrete 
form. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

President: The next gentleman who will address you is down on 
the program for tomorrow morning. He has important duties in 
Washington which compel him to leave this afternoon or evenings 
If we are not all personally acquainted with Mr. Frank M. Shook, 
Secretary of the Western Canners’ Association, we should be. Mr. 
Shook has also done very effective work in connection with the Food 
Administration at Washington, D. C. It gives me great pleasure to 
introduce Mr. Frank M. Shook. 

Mr. Shook read his paper. 

The speaker recommended that the canners procure copies of 
three bulletins dated April 9th, September 9th and October 22nd, of 
the year 1918, and stated that they can be had upon application to 
Mr. Thomas Robert, Canned Foods Division, Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman: It has been brought to my attention to ask Mr. 
Shook why it is that if the Zone Price is only a shooting mark, what 
is the object of éstablishing it, if it is not the same price to all, what 
is the object of it? 

Mr. Shook: All I can say is that the purchasers for the Army and 
Navy seem to want to pay a cost price if it is low enough; if they 
think it is too high, they want to decrease it. 

President: We are going to hear about the packing of peas in Utah 
We will now listen to Mr. James A. Anderson, who I think is the 
largest packer of peas in Utah. . ' 


Mr. Anderson: Mr. President, I am glad to have this opportunity of 
addressing your State Convention. I did not know what my subject 
was to be until I arrived on a late train. I am going to talk a 


little on Army and Navy methods, which I think is a good, live sub- 
ject, and may interest you more than the subject on the program, 
I am informed that the Gov- 
I think you will 


which I may touch upon a little later. 
ernment has not yet made public the Zone Prices. 
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DO YOU SPECIFY 


Pa a paint that the contractor 
can buy on the “‘price per ~ 
gallon” basis without 
regard to service, or do you . 
specify a paint that has a 
record for long service ? 


DIXON’S = 
“The Tank With 
PAINT a Reputation” 


is a paint with long service records as the 
most economical paint for owners if not for 
contractors been known for years as “The Tank with a Reputation”—a rep- 
It h f fift giving good, honest, dependable service to owners 
as been made for over y years in 
Th ldwell is th tank that’s built rd 
FIRST QUALITY only. It successfully to approved engineering. principles by men ‘who have been 
e nu n. r over y years. 
withstands corrosion by gases, acids, salt = the oe ons the canner who wants a tank of proven 
air, dampness and other deteriorating agents. 
Subscribe Red 
Write for Booklet No. 131-B | 
Made in JERSEY CITY, WN. J., by the W. E. CALDWELL Co. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
OG ESTABLISHED 1827 
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FULL VALUE ON THE OUTSIDE 


When Uncle Sam specifies regular commercial labels on 
all canned goods supplied on government contracts he gives 
another proof of the value of the outside of your package 


For the outside dressing of your package, taste in. 
design and quality in execution rank first;price second 


We supply the best taste and unexcelled quality at reason- 
able prices. Many of the best known brands are dressed 
in labels designed & lithographed by us. Write for samples 


SACKETT & WILHELMS CORPORATION NEW YORK BOSTON 
LITHOGRAPHERS & PRINTERS «ccc PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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find you will get a fairer deal than if you took what somebody says 
is your cost who knows nothing about the canned foods business. It 
looks to me as if what they figure to be a profit is not a profit, but 
what they want to buy the goods for. They will not tell you what 
they consider a fair and reasonable margin of profit is. As to the 
Zone Prices, I am going to fight for what is right and honest, and if 
I do not get what is right, I am going to fight as long as there is any 
fight left in me to get what is right. I hope the canners in New York 
State will fight for the same thing. I do not think the margin of 
profit they are allowing sufficient when you take into consideration 
the conditions under which those goods are produced. ; 

I am going to consider for a moment the conditions that confront 
us as J see them. You know the hazards that are before us for the 
coming season are worthy of consideration. I do not believe we are 
going to be able to put up our goods for one cent less cost than we 
put them up the last season. I hope wages will stay where they are, 
for the reason that as long as wages stay where they are they are 
going to buy our goods and buy the best. We do not hear any rep- 
resentatives of the can companies tell us they are going to reduce 
the cost of cans. The box makers tell us they advance prices. We 
are up against conditions of having to produce goods at a peak price. 
I think the solution of the question is quality. The remark was made 
in Wisconsin that if New York did not look out they would take the 
trade away from them on quality, and their cost is less. I am going 
to tell you how we get some of your trade away from New York. We 
got it away. 

I came here and visited a number of factories. I found out how 
you packed your best peas. I was able to put up a product as good 
as yours. When I went to the trade in California I said, take down 
your goods and if I cannot equal them or better I will quit. right 
away. Some accepted this and took down the cans, some did not, 
and when they examined them I walked off with the bacon. We got 
it and we are going to keep it. We are going to keep it on quality. 

At Boston a year ago they gave us to understand that quantity 
was what was wanted. That is wrong. Lots of packers do not have 
enough equipment to equal their acreage. They would have a five- 
hundred-acre equipment for a one-thousand-acre crop. The machine 
men induced the packers in some instances to build big plants, and 
later the bankers compelled the canners to sell their goods on the 
market. 

The solution is to pack quality. There is more money in packing 
25,000 cases of fancy peas than 75,000 cases of junk, every time. We 
have taught the world that the war was won by canned foods, and I 
am proud to say that the canners have contributed their part to the 
winning of the war. 

President: I believe it is a good thing for the New York Canners’ 
Association to have a competitor here. I believe they tell us facts. 
During the past year the Canners’ Warehousing Corporation has been 
organized. I believe most of us are familiar with it. The committee 
spent a good deal of time in organizing it. During all their work 
they were ably counseled and guided by Mr. John F. Connor as attor- 
ney for the Canners’ Warehouse Company. 


CANNERS’ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION. 


Mr. John F. Connor: Mr. President and Members of the Association: 
I talked to several of your Association before the organization of this 
company. I talked to many of you at the time of the organization 
of the company; I have been talking to the Board of Directors ever 
since the company was organized, and it seems now I am asked to 
talk on that same subject agairi. There is an old saying that if you 
keep on squeezing a’ lemon there will come a time when you will not 
get much juice. That time may be here now. 


The Canners’ Warehouse Company was organized with a total ~ 


capital stock of $200,000 and a paid in capital stock of $100,000. When 
we came to distribute the stock of the Company I found the broadest 
spirit of co-operation that I have ever discovered in any business or- 
ganization during the thirty years of my professional life. This was 
due to the members of the Warehouse who were moved to put in 
$1,000 or $2,000 and some of them $5,000 for stock of this corporation 
when they knew they would not, under any circumstances, in any 
human probability, be called upon to use that corporation in any way. 
They seemed to stand out as broad-minded men who understood that 
the warehouse business must be strengthened and must be carried suc- 
cessfully through the season. 

For the carrying out of our operations we made a plan by which 
we were enabled to draw money from the War Finance organization 
in Washington for the canners who needed it. Besides the three or 
four million dollars in something like fifty loans to canners in this 
State who were in need of financial aid; the War Finance organiza- 
tion stood ready to loan not $3,500,000, but $30.000,000, if necessary 
to tide the canners over the financial stringency obtaining. 

You had a committee that worked out this plan for you. It con- 
sisted of Messrs. Comstock, of Newark; Mr. Thorne, of Geneva, and 
Mr. Prophet, Jr., of Mt. Morris. They accomplished the result that 
canners anywhere, including Wtah, could get all the financial aid 
they wanted without dumping their goods on the market. They did 
not do this without a little struggle. I remember we had many ses- 
sions with many officials. You have heard you cannot cut red tape. 


We succeeded in making an arrangement whereby a canner could 
make his application on Monday and have his money on Friday of 
the same week. 

I appreciate you are more anxious to know something of tomorrow 
than you are to know something of yesterday. The need will, no 
doubt, be greater tomorrow than it is today. The danger in the pres- 
ent situation is that bankers are liable to start curtailing their loans. 
I think I can safely say to you that the War Finance corporation or 
its equivalent will be continued the coming season. We were told 
by a member of the corporation that New York canners would not 
take 10 per cent of the $5,000,000 because if the bankers realized that 
the United States Government was back of the canners they would 
do likewise. "We have evidence that this is so. If the War Finance 
corporation went out of business I have no doubt the banks would take 
care of the situation. I talked with one of the large New York City 
bankers, and he surprised me by saying that one of their men had 
been in Washington and interviewed a member of the War Finance 
corporation, and also one of the Federal Reserve Board; that it was 
the judgment of the officers of that bank that the canning industry 
had never stood on its proper basis; that the bankers did not realize 
the situation. This is an assurance for the future. 

I was specially interested in the statement of the last speaker in 
which he cautioned against getting into a situation where the crop 
is out of proportion to the equipment in hand. What are your pros- 
pects for tomorrow? There is one thing confronting your Association 
and every other business organization in this country that is not ex- 
cusable. England has spent a year considering readjustment and re- 
construction after the war. France the same. What have we done? 
We are working on in bad shape because of the lack of a plan. This 


is unfortunate for all of us, because no announcement can be made ~ 


of any plan. Nothing is worse than uncertainty. I agree with the 
administration that it would be dangerous to let go of goods today 
without knowing what policy is going to be followed. If you know 
the policy you can use your judgment as to how to meet the situa- 
tion. They are going to keep the goods. I think they should, just 
as they have in the past. Are they going to raise the price of wages 
or going to lower them? It is likely that some wages will be just 
the same. The laborers are not going to stand for any lowering. 
Some control for the next few months is going to be absolutely neces- 
sary. I think the Congress just elected will formulate some plan by 
which the agencies now existing are going to be continued. 

When the price of wages were fixed on the great railroads it 
fixed the prices you had to pay for the common kind of labor. If 
they are going to stand. your prices will be the same. I think there 
should be a definite announcement as to the plan that is going to be 
followed by our Merchant Marine. Are we to be confined to our 
present markets or are we to find our markets all over the world? 
Anotner thing that should have been fixed during the last year and 
a half is the great problem of trade with the nations of South Amer- 
ica, that is the means by which American canners are going to be 
able to deliver their goods on some basis of reciprocity which will 
avoid the high tariff in these countries. We have none. The ques- 
tion of consolidating) commissions is now in a very substantial way 
before the Administration and before Congress. In all probabilities 
some action will be taken consolidating the different departments of 
one or more groups so as to discontinue much of the paraphernalia. 
If a new group of men comes into being that is to fix prices of your 
goods, profits, etc., one thing is absolutely necessary, and that is that 
you be represented and bring before that new commission a full 
knowledge of the situation. Knowledge is absolutely prerequisite to 
an ultimate determination of justice. It ought to be your privilege 
and duty to bring home to the new commission a full knowledge of 
your problems and everything connected with it. I believe if you 
would do that you would get reasonable treatment. 

Meeting adjourned to December 5th, 1918, at 10 A. M. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 
December 5th, 1918, 10 A. M. 


President: We are fortunate in having with us at this time a gen- 
tleman from New York who has had very wide experience in export 
and import business. He also has joined the ranks of the canning 
industry and been in attendance at our meeting. He is very much 
interested in the problems that confront the canners, and he has very 
kindly consented to say a few words to us. It gfives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you Mr. Rudolph U. Delapenna, of New York City. 

Mr. Delapenna: Mr. President and Fellow Members of the New York 
Canners’ Association: Mr. Connor touched upon the question of 
what we should do to meet the exigencies of the times. I size up 
the situation a little bit differently to the manner in which he ex- 
pressed himself. His reference to both England and France and the 
supposed foresight they have shown in spending a year or eighteen 
months in the preparation of what he chooses to term reconstruc- 
tion. You must none of you forget that England owes her very ex- 
istence and all that she is able to do overseas, not only in her own 
territory, but all over the civilized world, to us. So that as a matter 


of fact the problems that confront England today are not our prob- 
lems, neither are the problems that confront France today our prob- 
lems. I have visited both of those countries in the pursuit of my 
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business forty-seven times, and I am somewhat acquainted with the 
methods that are in vogue in both, and they make a study of the ex- 
port end of it: as the great bulk of their goods go to the foreign 
trade. In the United States our problem has been somewhat differ- 
ent. Very few of our industries have had to look beyond our shores 
for either support or to sustain their existence, because it has almost 
been impossible to keep pace with the demand on our respective in- 
dustries on this side of the water. So that our situation is very dif- 
ferent to that of older nations. 


Mr. Connor also referred to the ability and astuteness of the 
American to quickly grasp a situation, somewhat in ridicule, I thought. 
Let me say this: Up to eighteen months ago the thought of produc- 
ing and furnishing an army in the United States that could fight the 
German Army was a joke, and any man that had expressed himself 
either in England or in France or in Germany that such a thing 
could be done would have been laughed at. That is the natural as- 
tuteness of the American initiative I refer to. In making that thought 
apply to our present situation, the moment the time arrives where our 
industries demand that we shall send our young men either in South 
America or foreign lands to create an outlet for our products, I am 
‘one of the men who believe that we will confront that problem with 
as much credit to these United States as our boys have confronted the 
German Army. : 


We stand today at a remarkable time in the history of the events 
of mankind. Few men are there who would dare to predict what the 
next six months have in store for us. As a matter of fact, no one, 
not even the Governments themselves and the generals who were on 
the field of battle and able to get all the information through their 
scout service, aeroplane service and otherwise, ever expected for a 
moment that hostilities would have ceased as suddenly as they did, 
with the complete collapse of the German Army and the German na- 
tion, so that countries stand today aghast. We are not ready for 
the problem. We have suddenly been taken from intensive thought 


as to how each of us could assist in the task that was before us. It 
is very similar to the condition of a man’s mind after he has spent 
ninety days of intensive effort in his factory, working eighteen to 
twenty hours a day. I am not talking today to gentlemen who are 
able to have other men do their work; I am talking to men who have 
to do it as we have done and listened to the symphonies we have 
listened to from year to year. After a season such as the one we 
have had his mind is in no spirit to predict; he hankers for a gold 
field, to get away. After he gets a chance to recuperate he goes 
* back home and makes his plans for the future. That is the condition 


the world is in today. You found Clemenceau running to England 
with Foch to hear Lloyd George. All this talk about what we are 
going to do at the present time is, to my mind, buncombe. They 
have got to wait until they get there and then they will discover 
then and there what they have got to do. That is the frame of mind 
that I am in, and I think my ideas are held by numbers of others who 
find themselves perplexed, not knowing where to turn. 

But as Mr. Shook, I think it was, so eloquently explained to you 
our industry stands suspended in such balance, as it will be impera- 
tive for us to assist as largely in the production of food during 1919, 
and perhaps during 1920, as we have done in 1918, and when I say 
imperative I mean imperative., He had figures at his finger ends ex- 
plaining to us what the requirements were going to be abroad. We 
iknow that to be true. And with it all, and with all the assistance 
we can render, it is going to call for more intensive effort there and 
here as well. So far as the stock of merchandise is concerned, those 
that are in our warehouses, the people to whom we sell by very virtue 
of their position must be bears, they cannot be bulls. . We must be 
bulls when we approach our customers. 

The same condition that I speak of today as effecting the head 
of the home is in a sympathetic manner passed on to the wife and 
to the children. At the present time people are thinking of Christ- 
mas, but the relief of having the children come home and the thought 
that we are no longer at war causes a pause in trade. After the turn 
of the year you will find that people will begin to sell their goods at 
prices they never expected to get. The best advice was given to you 
yesterday ; those that have merchandise to sell and are strong enough 
to hold it, let them sit tight, and those who are not let them appeal to 
the Federal organization that is willing to loan money, and carry it 
anyway. 

I would like to say a few words in regard to the question of 
exports, as well as imports. It must not be considered either feasible 
or possible that any of us can attract this foreign market by sending 


our representatives there. That will have to be accomplished by 
the real commission houses of New York, just as there were large 
commission houses in London and Paris and Hong Kong. Those 
houses have made a study of the requirements of the foreign markets 
to which they send their representative. It is to them that I would 
recommend that we delegate our foreign affairs. It is to them that 
we must go for the or to reach the markets we would attempt 
to reach, to learn first of all the proper labels and take up the ques- 
tion of packing. We will have to be liberal with these men, because 
they take large risks, and give credit in certain parts of the world and 
ca out the processes of introducing which we have found pretty 
costly in our own homes. 


On the question of laborers. to my mind the gravest question 
which we have before us today, even greater than the peace terms 


“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, 80 EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 
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and the relief of the nations, is the question of labor and the attitude 
of our Government to labor. There should have been named at the 
Peace Conference or at the labor meetings which will be held in con- 
junction with the Peace Conference, some method of International 
Labor, and by that I mean that the man in England is to receive the 
same wages as the man in America. We as Americans have to face 
the greatest influx of forei goods in these United States under our 
present tariff that you could possibly conceive. I said before, I 
am really thankful you are ready. They understand the game. The 
are prepared for it. The minute the bars are let down, the flo 
gates will be opened wide and we shall receive foreign stuff at prices 
which as manufacturers it will be impossible for us to meet. There 
may be among us numerous manufacturers who consider themselves 
pretty well secured. They may have their plants firmly established. 
They are able to take care of themselves even at a great lowering of 
prices. My experience is that no matter how patriotic a concern may 
be, when you approach the buyer with a one-pound jar of English 
strawberry jam and offer him that jar in competition with a jar of 
American strawberry jam, and there is a difference of 75c. a dozen, 
the fellow who is offering the English jam gets the business. It is 
up to us as an organization, it is up to us as American citizens, that 
if the same difference in the cost of manufacture exists after the war 
as existed in 1914, that we go to Washington with properly accredited 
representatives and point out to our Senators that we cannot com- 
pete with the lines I refer to. I know exactly what I am talking 
about. We are now on the other side of the situation, we were im- 
porting and when the European war broke out, which I foresaw—lI 
took two of my daughters to Switzerland to leave them at a finishing 
school. Taking the Pullman traveling from Paris to Lausanne by 
night, inside the sleeping’ car was a little boy dressed in a Buster 
Brown suit. He looked at me and said: “Here is one of those frog- 
eating Frechmen.” I said: “This time you made a_ mistake; this 
time it is a good Yankee.” His father spanked him. That gentleman 
was in the United States Army and was taking his wife and child to 
Lausanne because it was getting too hot for him in Paris. He told 
me some things that gave me food for thought, so when I say I fore- 
saw it, I mean exactly what I say. 

I have friends in New York who have been dinging it in my ears 
for years that this war would take place. Forewarned was fore- 
armed. Thirty years of intensive effort was wiped out in a single 
night, because our entire business went. I am an optimist. I took 
the fruit of thirty years of labor and erected those factories on the 
Hudson just below Poughkeepsie. They helped save the day. I 
have just as much confidence in American initiative as when I put 
those factories up, because I have got confidence in the ability of the 
American business man to make his way in any company. That is a 
thought I would like to have you all take home, viz: Let us be optim- 
ists, let us understand what the real conditions are, let us understand 
that this war was the culmination of two distinct schools of thought, 
and one of the has proven supreme. Let us go home with the knowl- 
edge that not even the greatest financiers know where they are at. 
Why, then, should the canning industry. be able to discern? Why, 
then, should-the pessimist be able to crow over us later on? I can 
hear him spouting away at_a meeting in such a year. Believe me, 
we are going to fall in good company. 


President: You are a 100 per cent pinch hitter . Thank you. 


The next speaker whom I have the pleasure of introducing is not 
a stranger to the members of this Association. Two years ago he 
met with us and gave us a most able address, and he has again hon- 
ored us by appearing again to speak on Government Contracts. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Walter J. Sears, 
President of the Western Canners’ Association, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Mr. Sears: Gentlemen, I find I will have to correct the President 

as to the theme on which I desire to say a few words. I think my 
subject is “Reconstruction,” although the more I hear and_ think 
about it the less I know about it, and the more presumptuous it is 
for me to attempt to say anything about the question that is so far- 
reaching in its results. 
____ We have been at war and tried to solve the problems of the war. 
Some of them have been very irritating to us. There is a little spirit 
of irritation about the world just now. It is true we are in the midst 
of a transition period, a readjustment of our minds and spirits, a re- 
construction of our thoughts, and therefore of our balance. One of 
the first things that concerns us is unfinished contracts with the Army 
and Navy. I think this is largely a problem of reconstruction. These 
goods were made under the circumstances of an appeal to produce. 
The Government should take these goods and divert them to other 
channels or save them for future use. I hope that is to be done. 
We have assurances that it will be done. 


In connection with that problem is the problem es to prices that 
will be paid for other products. We are now having semi-official 
prices that will be paid. From what I heard in Washington yesterday 
I - pas the prices will not be published in this city until I get 
out o 

The next problem in reconstruction is food control. I was told 
yesterday in Washington that all rules and regulations concerning 
the food control would at once be cancelled, with one exception, and 
that is the rule as to profiteering. That rule ought to prevail at all 
times. I think the war will bring us a new idea of what a man 
ought to have out of his money. 


The pack in 1919 is certainly a problem in reconstruction. First 
ot all is the problem of cans. ill the cost of labels be more or less? 
As I look at it the cost in 1919 will not be less and may be more. 
The essential and basic materials will not be less. Even if labor is 
somewhat less, the final difference will be so small as applied to a 
dozen cans of our products that it will hardly be worth considering. 
A 30 per cent decline would mean about 2c. on a dozen cans. If the 
output is less than it was this year, the cost will be more, because we 
were favored in most sections with a large production. We have the 
problem facing us that canned foods will sell in 1920 as high as they 
are selling today. Only demoralization of the industry will prevent 
this—that our goods shall be sold below the cost of manufacture. 
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“OPTIMISM.” . 
Much has been written and sung of the Spirit of 1776. How much 


more will be written and sung of the Spirit of 1918, the greatest year 
in the history of the world? 


In a room in the War Industries Board, Washington, hangs the 
slogan, “It can’t be done—Here it is.” 
spirit which accounts for ships, two million soldiers in France, Lib- 
erty Loans, Red Cross, Chateau Thierry—yes, the winning of the war? 
Was it not the same spirit which, in the face of seed shortage, labor 
shortage, car shortage, coal shortage, tin plate and lumber shortage, 
acreage problems—all so pronounced a year ago, has resulted in a 
record year for the canning industry? The sacred duty of feeding 
our Army and our Navy was entrusted to the canners. “It can‘t be 
done—Here it is.” 

We have just celebrated Thanksgiving, the most thankful one the 
world has known; the war was over—that for which we all had 
prayed. If we can survive the war, can we not survive peace? Of 
course, there will be problems; it is to solve these we are on earth. 

t us ask ourselves, if it is going to be hard for America, what of 
England, France, Belgium, Russia, Germany? We must be optimists, 
talk optimism. Work, not worry, wins. If life is what we make it— 
business is what we make it. I heard recently a definition of a 
“pessimist”: one who, having the choice of two evils, takes them 

Really, there is only one man in the world who has the right 
to worry; he is not a canner; he was a Kaiser. He has lost his job— 
had to leave town; he knows business is not going on as usual— 
crowns are not be worn next season. The canner above all should be 
thankful; he has played his part, an honorable one, in the war. He 
has been prosperous, his wares have been advertised without cost. 
Two million salesmen are cOming out of our camps; two million more 
will be coming home. Prejudice has been shattered, world markets 
have been opened; the cost system has been established—the income 
tax did this. Packers who did not believe in overhead are now ex- 
pert accountants; a packer who knows his cost is not as likely to sell 
his goods below cost as the packer who does not know it. 

What about the future? The canner must be an optimist. “Food 
Will Win the War” is changed only to “Food Will Save the World.” 

at an opportunity—what a privilege. A hungry world looks to 
America, its savior, in peace time as in war time. The world’s shelves 
are empty; it will take years to restock them. Canned foods will 
have a prominent place. Other industries may undergo a period of 
halting, but the demand for food will have no cessation. In time of 
war or peace the food industry is an essential; the art of canning was 
the product of war—a century ago Appert was awarded a prize for 
having discovered a method of preserving food for France in war time. 
It was the Civil War of the 60’s which placed the canning industry 
on a commercial basis. It has taken the Great War to establish it 
on a world basis. The world at peace will be the gainer. Cann 
a better food; better food means health and happiness for 
mankind. 

But, you say, “what about 1919?” I feel I can sveak freely on 
that subject, because I don’t know. But I have an opinion; it is this: 
The 1919 pack will at least equal the record pack of 1918. e 


Does not that illustrate the. 
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of packing will be but little, if any, cheaper. Whether or not packers 
generally will make as much money will depend largely upon their 
foresight, sound judgment and salesmanship—the salesman gets back 
into the essential class. Foresight and judgment involve a full real- 
ization of the need of sufficient capital to finance and a determina- 
tion to improve quality. New York State has taken an advance step 
in the organization of its Warehouse Corporation. Other States 
doubtless will follow this lead. This, I believe, will help greatly in 
stabilizing values. The importance of ample capital in your individual 
business is none the less real. It is unlikely the Food Administration 
‘will regulate your prices, but you have learned what are regarded as 
proper items of cost and fair and just profits. I believe the Food 
Administration has performed a truly great service for the canning 
industry, and time will bear this out. However, it was a war-time 
service; at other times regulation would mean en ge Let us 

now have freedom of business as well as freedom of the seas. 
Now about “quality,” that shopworn term. I like to say im- 
ag quality, because the ideal, though unattainable, must always 
the goal. “Hitch your wagon to a star” must ever be our motto. 
The packer who is satisfied slips backward. You will get enou h 
standards when striving to pack all fancies. Don’t blame it on e 
rd use it was hot last July; it is a way Julys have. If 
because you didn’t keep up with them. 


Have equipment to enable you to keep up with nature. There should 
be no such thing as a one-line pea plant; 
line a few days you are able to keep ahead of the game, it has paid 
for itself. Equipment at cannery means satisfied growers and con- 
tented employees. The packer who does not believe in improving 
quality and who deliberately plans on overtaving his equipment is an 
unfriendly enemy. He may even seem to be successful. Al 
Martin says, ‘ en somebuddy told Lafe Budd about a feller that 

t married on Monday an’ wuz accidentally shot while huntin’ on 

esday, he said, ‘Yes, but that wouldn’t happen once in a hundred 
years.’ ” 

The period of reconstruction is at hand. We must do our 

to make it a period of construction, not destruction. There will be 
readjustments; the law of supply and demand will again operate. 
Personally, I hope labor will be the last item to come down; the 
laboring man is the canner’s best customer. wages mean a 
good canned foods market. bor can do its part in maintaining 
wages by rendering greater efficiency and giving better value. r 
as well as capital has its obligations. In the end there can be but 
one rule—The Golden Rule; call it the “square deal,” if you like. 
We must all be less human, more humane. Let us get together as 
Americans for America, which, after all, is for ourselves. Amon 
all the uncertainties of the future, there is one certainty—the deman 
for food will exceed the supply. There will be activity in the food 
business in all of its ramifications. Surely the canner has cause for 
thanks and optimism. Will not that spirit which achieved victory in 
the Great War achieve victory in peace? Let us thank God the war 
is over and take our chances on the future. 

‘The meeting came to a close with some discussion of various 
matters of more or less importance, and as a whole the meeting was 
voted a great success. 
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model plants of the country prove it. 


Better get yours in and be ready when 
the season opens up to take full advant- 
age of the conditions. 
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The Great World War 
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SHIPPING BOXES 


- for the packing and shipping of canned foods. 


- Canners who first tried them to relieve an 
acute- box shortage continue to use them 
because they are better and more convenient. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF 
INDIANA CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Palm Room, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., December 5, 1918 


President H. W. McCartney called the meeting to order, saying: 

If there ever was a time in the history of the industry when it was 
necessary for close cooperation, I think that time is right now. We have 
been going through a wonderful period, and none of us knew much of 
what. was going to happen, except we knew we would eventually win 
the war, and everything for the time being had to be worked with that 
end in view. Our business has gone along, and when it interfered with 
the great good of the country, we had to take a back seat, aS was right. 

A matter that confronts this year’s contract in the matter of Army 
and Navy purchase is the zone prices. Early in the year the provisional 
price for tomatoes was $1.50 a dozen. Since that time there has been an 
increase; you probably all know what it is. For Indiana the provisional 
price is now $1.65, and runs from $1.65 to $1.85 in the Bast. That is the 
provisional price. The balance will be paid when fair and just prices 
are determined We supposed earlier in the year these prices would 
be determined by an auditing of our books. We find they are going 
over some books and establishing what they call fair and just prices. 
Wisconsin pea prices are out, and a good many of the canners do not 
think they are fair and just. They are very much lower than anybody 
had expected. There is also a very small difference between the high- 
grade peas and low-grade peas, which is contrary to all trade principles. 

What are we going to do on the question of zone prices for Indiana 
tomatoes—final prices for Indiana tomatoes? If the price established 
does not suit, we have the privilege of going to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with our complaint and having our books audited. That may 
be done any time at their convenience, but is not the best way to do 
it, in my opinion. It has been suggested a strong committee of Indiana 
canners be appointed, whose duty it will be to gather absolute costs. 
In other words, if they call on a tomato canner for his costs, it should 
be given them the same as it would be given to the Government. Let 
the committee get these figures and go to Washington and show the 
Federal Commission what prices are fair and just for Indiana tomatoes. 
I think that is a very important thing. 

Another thing we should consider is the Army and Navy purchase 
for next year. Whether they will need any or not no one knows. There 
are a number of new problems we have to consider collectively. What 
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effect will the war have on the consumption of canned. foods? Will 
the fact we have been feeding millions of our men on canned foods 
tend to decrease or increase the consumption? I think there is but one 
answer. It will tend to increase consumption. Another thing in my 
opinion that will have a great tendency to increase the consumption 
is the fact we have, as long as most any of us can remember, had the 
bugaboo of ptomaine poisoning from canned foods, and lots of people 
have not eaten canned foods for that very reason, considering them un- 
safe and unsanitary Uncle Sam comes along and gives canners orders 
for nine million cases of tomatoes, and two and one-half million cases 
of peas and corn and various other commodities, and that is a pretty 
good indorsement of canned foods generally, and certainly should have 
some effect on the general consumption of canned foods. A pack of 
twenty million cases of tomatoes is only four hundred and eight million 
cans. There are one hundred million people in this country, and that 
is less than five cans per capita. I will venture to say there are none 
of us in the canning business who do not eat more than five cans per 
year. We know that they are good, and if other people knew they were 
good they would eat more, The possibilities are unlimited it seems to me. 

Another problem is what effect the home canning will have on the 
consumption of commercially canned foods. Will the housewife come 
to the conclusion she can pack goods better than anybody else and 
continue it, or will she have become impressed with the fact her own 
canned foods not only are expensive, but not as good as the commercially 
canned foods, and don’t always keep when she puts them up, and will 
the fact that she has put up canned goods and eaten them tend to make 
her and her family bigger consumers of canned foods. Those are prob- 
lems we have to solve some way or other. 

The matter of financing is important. The low prices in the past _ 
have been largely the result of improper financial facilities. If the in- 
dustry had been adequately financed the man could have held his goods 
until there was a reasonable market, and would have gotten out whole. 

I think most of the canners are very well satisfied with the margin 
of profits they have been permitted to make in the past year, and I do 
not think we are going to be satisfied to go back to the conditions 
where we got a cent a dozen, and sometimes a little more and sometimes 
not as much Any industry as important as the canning industry is 
entitled to its share of fair returns. 

Another thing I want to speak of is the fact that we have in In- 
diana an agency that we are not using, or have not been using like we 
should. I speak of Purdue University. That university is kept up by 
the State and National Government, and they are able to help us solve, 
and solve a great many of the problems we have been fighting alone with 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE IN SANITARY CAN MAKING 


A Prominent Firm makes the following announcement in their 
advertisement and under their signature: 


“We can truthfully say that not one Canner 


who entrusted his business with us lost a single 
basket of Tomatoes or bushel of Corn on account 
of our inability to ship Cans promptly, or 


THROUGH ANY TROUBLE WITH OUR DOUBLE SEAMERS.” 


Good Machines. 


This is a record Seldom Equalled and in the basis that it is ‘‘Per- 
formances that Count,’’ tells the story of Perfect Organization and 


Part of our interest in the matter lies in the fact that they USE 
MAX AMS DOUBLE SEAMERS EXCLUSIVELY. You may 
accomplish the same result by doing likewise. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Chas. m. Ams, President Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 
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for years. We have not put it up to them. They are there ready for 
our use, if we will just use them. This year they have been doing 
some wonderful work on tomato seed, and they have gotten some good 
seed. That is only one item. There are hundreds of things they can 
do. How many of you had sweet corn—here was a good stalk, and here 
a small stalk; one grew up and produced, and the other did not. Why? 
We do not know, but Purdue does know, and they can solve it. The 
same thing with tomatoes. 


PROFESSOR HUELSON ON TOMATO SEED. 


Prof Huel Tomato canners, both of Indiana and all other 
sections, have experienced more or less difficulty in securing satisfactory 
results from the tomato acreage for several years. The seasonal influ- 
ences have perhaps had more to do with the general results obtained 
than any other factors. However, during the past several seasons more 
or less difficulty has been experienced in securing the right kind of 
plants. Part of this trouble has been overcome by the canners produc- 
ing their own plants, and yet some canners have traced their troubles 
to the quality of the seed which they used. Mixtures of variety have 
often resulted which cut down yields. Types of tomatoes which did 
not make desirable canning stock have been found in abundance mixed 


in with the standard varieties. Low yielding strains have been secured 
in many instances. 


Because of these conditions the Indiana Canners’ Association has 
been considering with the officers of the Experiment Station, for some 
time, the question of tomato seed improvement for Indiana planting. 
Previous to the annual meeting of 1917 the Executive Committee met 
with representatives of the Experiment Station and discussed at length 
their problems and requested that the matter be presented to the Can- 
ners’ Association for their consideration. At the Association meeting 
the question of tomato improvement was discussed at length by C. G. 
Woodbury, former head of the Horticultural Department and now Di- 
rector of'the Experiment Station. In the discussion of the subject both 
by Mr. Woodbury and members of the leading canners, the fact’ was 
emphasized that tomato seed is susceptible of improvement; high quality 
seed stock is an essential in increasing tomato yields. While well-grown 
plents, the right preparation of the soil, cultivation, etc., all contribute 
to heavy yields in a normal season, yet if the seed is from immature 
fruits from diseased parent plJants of low inherent capacity for high 
yields, these other measures of good growing are largely thrown away. 
Following this meeting the Association appointed .a committee to co- 
operate with Purdue University in experimental and extension work 

The committee of the Canners’ Association held several meetings 
and considered several methods of procedure to carry out the wishes of 


the Association in the production of tomato seed and its improvement. 
After considering several other plans the committee decided to complete 
an arrangement with the Columbia Conserve aes age & of Indianapolis. 
The Columbia Conserve Company agreed to furnish the land, labor and 
equipment to produce the seed. At the meeting of the Association in 
the spring of 1918 sufficient orders were taken from the canners to indi- 
cate that it would be necessary to plant about 40 per cent of Stone 
and about 69 per cent Greater Baltimore. Some Red Rock acreage was 
desired, but seed could not be secured for this planting. 


The best seed of Baltimore and Stone obtainable was secured for 
this acreage. In addition some of the more promising newer varieties 
and various strains of Baltimore and Stone from different sections of 
the United States were secured and planted for a variety test. 


New equipment had to be provided at the Columbia Conserve Farm. 
Hotbeds and cold frames were built with water supply to care for plants. 
The seed was planted on March 25. These plants were transplanted from 
the hotbeds to cold frames on April 24, when the young ae were 
about two inches high. They were set two by two and one-half inches. 
Good, stocky plants were produced. These plants were transplanted to 
the field from May 27th to the 3ist. 


A part of the field to which the plants were transplanted had been 
in clover sod and the rest in crops during 1917. The ground was thor- 
oughly well prepare). The plants were set in checks to facilitate cruss 
cultivation. Owing to dry weather at the time transplanting was done 
practically 50 per cent loss was suffered in the Greater Baltimore, which 
was set last. The replanting continued until June Sth. 


About a week before picking began, or on August 9th, the field was 
rogued for the first time. This consisted of the destruction of all dis- 
eased plants, weak plants and those mixtures of varieties which could 
be determined at that time Unfortunately leaf spot, or blight, as a 
great many call it, was very bad in the whole field. In fact, this disease 
was reported from all parts of Indiana in 1918, and to date we have no 
record of a single field in’ the State that was free from the trouble. 
Traces of wilt and Mosaic disease appeared, but all of the diseased plants 
were pulled out and destroyed, stopping the spread of these troubles. 
Mixture of pink, purple and other red varieties were found in large num- 
bers. Such plants were destroyed whenever discovered, making the field 
so far as possible true to variety. 

To provide seed of first quality for carrying on the project in 1918 the 
best acre obtainable each of Stone and Greater Baltimore was staked out 
at the time of this first roguing. In these acre plots only the very best 
plants were allowed to remain. Any sign of weakness, any character not 
true to variety, and any undue amount of disease caused the rejection 
of the plant. From these two acres the seed for next year’s bulk plant- 
ing was secured. 2 

The most important part of the tomato seed improvement work will 
come from the selection of individual plants from which the very best 
will be selected year after year. During the first roguing exceptionally 
superior plants were marked with a stake. Seventy Greater Baltimore 
and forty-five Stone were so marked. Later, or during later roguings, 
many of these earlier selections were discarded because of the develop- 
ment of characters which were not apparent at the time they were first 
selected. Thirty-five Baltimore and seven Stone plants survived these 
several roguings. The fruits from each plant were harvested separately 
and the seed carefully saved and prevented from mixing with the prod- 


IPENS fruit 110 days from 

R sprouting of the Seed. A 
surprisingly choice sort, ex- 

ceedingly solid, or in other words free 
from water. Shape round or full bot-~: 
tomed, smooth as an apple, free from 
splits, small cavity at each end, borne 
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Compared with Stone, the only sort 
with which it can be compared, it is 
rounder, a deeper red, more solid or 
meaty, larger fruited, more showy, 
more productive, and earlier by a week. 


_ D. Landreth Seed Company 


Red Rock 


$4.00 PER POUND 


Introduced Summer of 1906 


Ask for Prices on anything in the seed line you need. 
We grow all varieties of Seed used by Canners. 


In other words, in all particulars the 
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uet of other plants. In 1919 these several lots will be tested with a 
view of selecting a still more desirable strain. The tomatoes from all of 
these especially selected plants were — and the seed separated by 
hand. Altogether fifty-six lots of seed were saved from these selections 
and are now stored at the Experiment Station. Careful descriptions of 
these individual plants were made, so that a check can be had upon 
their trueness to type. 


About ten days after the first roguing the tomatoes had ripened suf- 
ficiently so that some off-type plants which had escaped the first ye | 
could detected. At.the second roguing the two acres of Stone an 
Baltimore were included. 


Roguing requires keen eyesight on the part of the observer and 
strict application of attention to the work. Eve plant in the field 
must inspected. Over one hundred thousand plants were involved, 
making the work tiresome. It is this careful work which some seedmen 
often neglect, therefore securing poorer quality seed mixed with other 
varieties, 

Picking began August 20th on both the Stone and Greater Baltimore 
fields. The bulk of the crop could not be secured until September 10th, 
but the picking remained heavy until the 26th. Another period set in 

tober and continued until the 15th, when no more tomatoes were 
left. Killing frost did not occur until November Ist. 


The crop suffered badly during the season, cutting yields below ex- 
pectations. Long-continued dry weather, the prevalence of the leaf 44 
disease and heavy fall rains all took their share of the crop. Neverthe- 
less, both varieties yielded 5% tons per acre, better by three tons than 
the average yield in the Indianapolis district. Canners can probably 
confirm this estimate. These yields are all the more gratifying when 
it is considered that they were produced without the use of any fer- 
tilizers. Had 300 unds Acid Phosphate been used the yields would 
have been greatly increased. 


Only one field was picked during the day in order to prevent mixing 
the two varieties. The crates were taken to a special loading platform 
at the edge of the field, and hauled to the factory by a two-ton truck 
provided for the purpose. At the factory eed were unloaded in a corner 
’ of the pulp house where they could not be mixed with other crates. The 
day’s pick accumulated in this manner. 

Wihen the machinery started next morning, the seed tomatoes were 
run through the clean pulping line ahead of everything else, eliminat- 
ing the danger of mixture with seeds from the field run. 


First, the tomatoes were dumped into a tank and washed with cold 
water. While being elevated from the tank they received an additional 
cold-water spray. They were now sorted over a moving belt and all 
rotten fruits removed. . The belt dumped the sorted tomatoes into the No. 
1 steel cyclone cougert and made by the Columbia Conserve Company, 
of Indianapolis. The No. 1 removed about two-thirds of the pulp. A 
laborer then shoveled the pomace into the No. 2 cyclone, which removed 
the remainder of the pulpi The No. 2 cyclone provided the pomace 
from which the seed was saved after running through the two cyclones. 
Five hundred crates of tomatoes made about a 50-gallon barrel of pom- 
ace. The pomace consisted of one-third skin and two-thirds seeds. The 
No. 1 and No. 2 cyclones differed only in the size screen used. 

The run lasted about an hour. The usual method followed by seeds- 
men is to ferment this pomace for several days in order to loosen the 
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STANDARD CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


SATISFY THE MOST CRITICAL BECAUSE 


They are simple, compact and dependable, operating day in and day out without 
jams and other serious hold-ups frequent with other types of Cookers. 


This is not only true of the first year’s operation but more so in subsequent seasons, 
as it has no chains or other moving parts inside that are subjected to wear by friction. 


We have booked a number of orders now for 1919 and by ordering at once you will 
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skins and other refuse. This was found to be unnecessary, none of the 
nog being fermented at any time during the season, a distinct sav- 
ng_ in labor, and in addition eliminating all danger of sprouting the 
seed in hot weather. 

Immediately after the completion of the run, the pomace had to be 
washed with water in a tank three feet wide and twelve feet long. The 
tank contained a wooden tray six inches deep, having a one-quarter inch 
mesh screen stretched over the bottom. One man continually rubbed 
the screen with a stiff brush two feet wide, brushing off the skins and 
ranges 4 the heavier seed to fall through the meshes into the bottom of 
the tank. Another man shoveled in the pomace. When too much refuse 
collected on the screen the two men dumped it. 

As soon as the tank filled with seed, the wooden plug was pulled 
and the seed and water allowed to run a small quantity at a time into 
a smaller tank placed beneath the spout of the first tank and arranged 
in the same way except that the tray had a 1-6 inch mesh screen. Brush- 
ing also kept this screen free from skins. One man dumped it when 
clogged in the same manner as the first screen. 


Two screenings removed most of the skins. The seed was now rinsed 
in clean cold water. Rinsing had two objects: first, it washed the dirt 
and pulp from the seed, and second, practically all of the skins remain- 
ing floated off. A lot of seventy-five pounds of seed could be screened 
and washed by two men in an hour’s time. Unless larger quantities of 
seed are to be washed daily, it does not pay to use machinery for this 
operation. 

The seed was now drawn off into muslin cornmeal bags and tied se- 
curely. A rotary drying machine, known as an “Extractor,” used in 
steam laundries for wringing wet clothes, had been purchased for remov- 
ing surplus water from the seed without injury. his is manufactured 
by the American Laundry Machinery Co., New York City, and does the 
work in a very satisfactory manner. It consists of a 56-inch peer 


. bowl, bound with steel hoops, revolving on a spindle at the rate of 


feet per minute. The bowl is enclosed in an iron case, and driven by 
pulleys belted to a line shaft. The bags of seed were placed in the bowl 
and the machine started by means of a friction clutch. Experience 
showed the capacity of the extractor to be about 75 pounds of wet seed. 
ced to remove all the water from a lot of this size. 


Now it was necessary to dry the seed quickly, especially durin 
damp or rainy weather. Any canner who has tried to save his own see 
probably knows that in warm weather it will often sprout over night, 
certainly a waste of time, money and patience. To spread the seed on 
trays would have meant constant stirring by hand in order to dry 
evenly and prevent caking. On a dry, sunny day about ten hours would 
have been sufficient, but then the weather is not always made to order. 
To save time, labor, the expense of building many trays and handling 
them, and to dry large quantities of seed in a short time, a machine 
to do the work quickly had to be designed. 

Two principles had to be kept in mind. First, it uired the use 
of a hot-air blast, but not hot enough to kill the seed. Ss are 
injured when the temperature is higher than 120 degrees F. Second, the 
seeds had to be kept in motion to prevent caking. And, third, the ma- 
chine had to handle large quantities of seed in a short time. 

All these principles were applied by building a revolving drum four 
feet in diameter, the outside of which had a cover of 12-mesh “‘Pearl’’ mos- 
quito netting backed by heavier screen. Inside the drum were fixed six 
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16-inch shelves at a 30-degree angle. One side of the drum had 4d trap 
door for charging and removing the seed. A heavy wooden box, having 
a sloping roof, enclosed the entire drum, and a large cover two-foot 
steam coil adjusted so that it could be readily moved to and from the 
front of the drum. A 14-horsepower motor bolted to the top of the box 
provided ihe power, and by means of two countershafts its speed was 
reduced so that the drum revolved at 6 R. P. M., found by experiment 
to be the best. 
' The seed which came from the “extractor” was dumped loose into 
this drum. Power was then turned on and steam let into the coil. A 
ses 18-inch electric fan placed in front of the coil provided suf- 
cient air current. The temperature in the drum varied from 100 to 110 
egrees. 

The motion of the drum and the interference of the shelves supplied 
the agitation which prevented caking, and the combination of fan and 
steam coil provided a hot blast. A run of one and one-half to two hours, 
depending upon the humidity, sufficed to dry a charge of seed. Thus 
the machine could dry about six 75-pound charges of seed per 12-hour 
day. Needless to say, the machine was never worked to capacity. 

By running the seed a longer time it could have been entirely cured. 
However, the large amount of friction due to the rubbing on the screen 
which would have worn through the seed coat and prevented its germi- 
nation. An apparatus installed for a final curing, eliminated most of 
this trouble. 4 

The 12-mesh screen covering the drum served a double purpose. It 
prevented the good seed frum falling through and sieved out small seed, 
pieces of tomato skin and other refuse. After removing this refuse, with 
the trap door opened, the revolving drum discharged the seed. 

' In order to cure the seed, a No. 2 Zimmerman vegetable dryer, man- 
ufactured by the Blymeyer lron Works of Cincinnati, Ohio, was altered 
to suit the seeds. The dryer contained a charcoal stove to provide heat. 
By substituting a steam coil the heat could be better controlled. Since 
the temperatuie couid not exceed 120 degrees during the process, arti- 
ficial circulaticn had to be provided. An old gas engine blower gave a 
large volume of: hot air, almost strong enough to raise the seed from 
the screen. 

. The capacity of this dryer amounted to 75 pounds with the seed 
spread about an inch deep on the 48 trays provided. Twelve hours’ treat- 
ment generally sufficed, even though the weather were damp. By charg- 
ing the dryer in the afternoon, the seed would be yf to sack the next 
morning, provided both air and heat were supplied through the night. 
The danger of sweating and molding before properly cured required 
great care and judgment at this time. 

The seed was now sacked in clean grain bags and hung in a dry 
sunny spot under the rafters. In order to safeguard it from mould due 
to improper curing, examinations were made frequently. 

The cost of the pro,er machinery for carrying on a project of this 
kind will amount to approximately $1,000. ang ang A no individual 
canner can afford to use this process unless he saves large quantities 
ef seed. Where only one or two hundred pounds of seed are required 
sun drying and curing is the cheapest and most satisfactory method. 
A tank with screens such as already described, together with a few dry- 
ing trays, will do the work. 

At this time the seed is not yet re-cleaned. Before reaching the 
purchaser it will be run through a “Clipper” fanning mill in order to 
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remove the small amount of skins, light seed and dirt remaining. Germi- 
nation tests have been’ made on each of the 52 lots of seed. These 
range from 90.5 per cent to 99 per cent (showing that the process is 
not injurious). he tests probably would have been higher had they 
been made r re-cleaning. 

In order to safeguard the purchaser, each lot of seed had been 
kept separate from the day the tomatoes were picked. Each lot will 
be packed in one-quarter-pound sacks and marked with the lot num- 
ber. However, there has been little danger of mixture of the two 
varieties handled. All records were checked five times. 


The President: I do not think there can be a question in anyone’s 
mind but that the seed the Indiana Canners’ Association is going to 
get will be good seed. The germination test Is good in all of it. 


L. C. BREUNIG ON “TRADE ACCEPTANCE.” 


I happen to be the secretary of the Indianapolis Trade Acceptance 
Council, which is a commitiee composed of representatives of the In- 
diana Bankers’ Association, Indianapolis Association of Credit Men, and 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, and it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to promote the more general use of the trade acceptance. I 
have been giving the matter some consideration, and it seems to me 
that the canning business is one of businesses to which the trade 
acceptance can applied very one ee The trade acceptance as 
you probably know was created by the Federal Reserve Act, which 
went into ect 14, and in some quarters the development of it 
has been rapid; in others, rather slow. In the East the trade acceptance 
is used quite a great deal by the more progressive firms, and the New 
York Clearing House has recently made a rule that trade acceptances 
shall be cleared ihe same as checks. The advantage of the use of the 
trade acceptance is that it transforms your open accounts into negotiable 
paper, and is the highest type of commercial paper in that it shows on 
its face that it represents a commercial transaction. One of the require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Act is that the trade acceptance shall show 
on its face it is an obligation growing out of a current trade transaction. 
A trade acceptance is not supposed to be given for a past due account, 
and must represent a transaction wherein there is—I might say, the mer- 
chandise represen by the acceptance is in existence, or the accept- 
ance is given within a reasonable time after the transaction. It would 
seem that the acceptance can be used in your business very well by 
reason of the fact that your goods are shipped to the buyer and trade 
acceptance can be sent along with your invoice to the buyer. The 
acceptance is made out covering the invoice on your terms—that is, 
the net terms. . If your sales terms contemplate a discount for cash 
payment, and the buyer desires to take advantage of the cash discount, 
of course, the trade acceptance is not used, but if it is not convenient 
to take advantage of the discount offered, he will execute; if you make 
the requirement of the trade acceptance part of your sales terms, he 
will execute the acceptance and return it to you. hat transforms your 
account into a negotiable instrument. You can discount the acceptance 
at your bank at its full fae value at the current rate. 

Mr. Miteha'l: Referring to that matter you mentioned about the day 
they come due. If you present them for payment and the instrument 
was waived, what would be the effect? 

Mr. Breunig: The presenting for payment is not waived. The effect 
would be they would not find a ready market if presentment for pay- 
ment was waived. They must have a definite maturity so the holder 
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T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 


Packers of 


“Crown and Shield” Brand of Oysters 


Cambridge, Md., November, 23, 1918 


Messrs.. A. K. Robbins & Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Gentlemen: 

I will say that the three wonder cookers which we purchased 
of you this season 1918, have given entire satisfaction in every 
respect, and we can cheerfully recommend the same to be econom- 
ical steam users, and in our judgment there is no better on the 
market. 

Very truly yours, 
T. M. BRAMBLE & CO. 
TMB—EB. 


CANNERS, LISTEN! 


A 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
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in due course would be reasonably sure of the payment of the instru- 
ment. Besides the banks discounting them, the commercial paper houses 
who handle single name paper are now taking up acceptances, and 
buying acceptances, and selling them. 

Another reason why trade acceptance should be secured instead of 
carrying the open account on your books is that the Federal Reserve 
Act provides that trade acceptances may be used as the basis for the 
issuance of currency, Federal Reserve notes. The notes so issued are 
secured by the 40 per cent gold reserve and the 60 per cent commercial 
paper, bills of exchange. The trade acceptances, one of the characters 
of commercial paper that the Federal Reserve Act specifically provides, 
may be accepted as the basis of currency. In using trade acceptances 
you are to that extent cooperating with the Federal Reserve Bank and 
financing the country’s needs for currency, and the currency issued by 
the Federal Reserve Bank on the basis of commercial paper rises and 
falls with the demand for currency in the different parts of the country. 
It provides an elastic currency, and in that way enables the needs of 
the various districts to be financed according to the volume of business 
transacted. 

Mr. Dyer: I understand the speaker thinks it would be of great 
value if we passed a resolution in regard to including in our contracts 
and sales a demand for either a cash discount or trade acceptance. I 
believe very firmly in this trade acceptance business, although there 
are very few wholesale grocers that do not discount their bills. I think 
there should be a discount or trade acceptance made by the buyer to 
the seller, and I move you, Mr. President, it is the sense of the Indiana 
Canners’ Association their contracts shall be made to that effect. 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. Hirsch: By taking advantage of the trade acceptance it does not 
affect your regular line of credit. A man can keep on os in accept- 
ances without interfering with his regular line of credit. 

Mr, Breunig: That would probably be determined by the bank in 
each case. The bank can purchase the acceptances of a concern without 
limit. Very often he can reduce his line of credit very materially by 
using trade acceptances. He has something to take to his bank when 
he needs money. 

The committees are appointed: 

Nominating Committee—N. L. Hutto, J. M. Houghland and Thomas 


Hessong. 
Auditing Committee—Howard Rider, Carl Scudder and H. H. Royle. 
Ao this point the meeting was adjourned until 2 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The meeting was called to order by the President. 


The afternoon session opened with a long discussion on the cost of 
making pulp and the proper method of figuring this cost. Various 
opinions were given and the discussion drifted over the cost of tomatoes, 
the zone system which the Government has instituted, and pretty gen- 
erally included all or any subject related to canned tomatoes—a real 
a talk, in which most delegates had a word at one time 
or another. 


- Finally President McCarthy accepted a motion along the following 
nes: 


The President: It is moved and seconded that a committee of three 
be appointed to take up this matter of final prices on corn and tomatoes 
with the proper authorities in Washington to see that we get fair prices, 
to obtain prices and go to Washington at the expense of the Association 
to convince the Federal Trade Commission what should be fair and 
just prices for Indiana corn and tomatoes, (The motion was carried.) 


It was urged that canners send this Committee their costs at once. 


The President: Another matter is the question of Purdue University. 
Purdue had up with the U. S. Department of Agriculture the matter 
of getting some help in tomato growing, and the Department said their 
observations led them to believe Indiana was not a tomato state, and 
packers were constantly changing the place of growing, and they said 
they did not believe it would do any good to come in here and help out. 
We know they are misinformed, and I think Purdue University would 
like to have letters to refute that statement. We all know Indiana 
land has been producing tomatoes for years and years, the same land, 
and it does not wear out. He says he thinks the situation is peculiar. 
I wish you would write to Purdue University, to Professor Greene, and 
refute that statement. They are ging 3 to work out some help on plant 
diseases that will be of benefit to us in the future. 


The President: I would like to hear an expression from you as to 
whether the pulp you have on hand can be considered when you make 
your rebates in the matter of cost. is an important question. 
You have to consider the pulp on hand in making the costs. We are 
going to be asked for costs on pulp. No matter how much you have 
packed, if you have some on hand I think you can find out whether 
it is good or not, and say we have to take so much less for that 
because we got too much on the other. There has never been any set 
margin allowed on pulp. You have to use your own judgment as to what 
is a fair margin in the absence of any specific amounts being named. 

Mr. Kemp: We are getting inquiries from the Government as to 
tomato costs. 

The President: I did not know they had been sent out generally. 

Mr. Kemp: They are wanting to know what it costs per man. 

The President: Has anyone else anything to offer on this subject? 
We have not answered Mr. Buffkin’s question yet, but I do not think 
there is anything in the Food Administration’s rules anywhere that 
will prohibit your applying any excess profits you receive on pulp, 
tomatoes or anything else on the remaining portion of the pack unsold. 
I think there is a bulletin that specifically provides for it, and the 
man who has to rebate; that is the logical way to handle it. You may 
have to take less than you ought to, even considering the rebate. 

A Member: How are you going to divide this pulp from the canned 
tomatoes and tell the Committee what the cost is? 

The President: You contracted for tomatoes, and if you made skin 
und pulp it was offal. Instead of throwing away your pulp, you put it 
into cans. That refers, of course, to skin pele. If you are making whole 
stock pulp or mixed pulp, that is a different proposition. You have 
to do a little guessing. 


MERICAN Plates 


Highest quality Tin PLATEs— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


1 
PANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Specify "AM 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 


Combined 
Deliveries Capacity 
to Customers Over 
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ADDR 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 
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THE ELECTION. 


Let us have the report of the Nominating Committee. 

_ Mr. Hutto: The Nominating Committee has named the following 
officers for the ensuing year: : 

For President—I. C. Morgan, of Austin. 

For Vice-President—W. M. Swain, of Anderson. 

For Secretary-Treasurer—Paul Fishback, of Greenwood. 

The President: I might say at this time some of you probably won- 
der why Mr. Fishback was not here. A little more than a month ago 
he went to Washington on some business for the packers of Indiana. 
He took a commission while down there, and is in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, but he wired that his papers for discharge s.:arted throu bh 
this morning, and he expects to get back in the shop right away. e 
has been a very efficient secretary, and ‘has done most of the Associa- 
tion work this year. The question now is on the adoption of the report 
of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. McAbee: I move the adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded and agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

The President: We will now have the report of the Secretary. 

Mr. McAbee: I will read the report as Mr. Fishback has given it to me. 

“The members of the Association are familiar with the activities of 
this office. There have been a number of bulletins issued and several 
important meetings during the year, as°evidenced by the minutes. The 
Secretary visited the Quartermaster’s office in Chicago and the Food 
Administration in Washington in the interests of the Association. If 
the efforts of this office have been of value to on, please bear in mind 
that your Secretary found keen enjoyment in his work. Following is a 
statement of the finacnial condition of the Association: 


RECEIVED. 

From former Treasurer ........ 
Pues from 86 active -.. 860.00 
Dues from 28 associate 
For special letters to ZrOWETS.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 610,08 

For copies of report of May 16 meeting........ cesses §=88.900 
$2,045.36 
DISBURSED. 

ostage ...... sees $269. 
Office expense ° 77.10 
Stationery 77.41 
307.87 
Expense of meetings 98.97 
Traveing expense ......... 335.00 
Stenographer’s services .......... 
Long-distance phone ........ 6.45 
Transfer of balance to H. W. McCartney .......... 655.36 
$2,045.36 
Mr. Kilgus: I move the report be accepted as read and referred to 


the Auditing Committee, and at the same time I want to congratulate 
our officials on the result of the Association work. : 
The motion was seconded and agreed to, and it was so ordered. 
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‘The President: Mr. Fishback has been a v hard worker in the 
Association. Eighty-six active members is more than we have ever had. 
There are about 120 or 125 canners in the State, and we ought to have 

or 125 members, Supposing the Food Administraton goes out of 
business and we are all left to shift for ourselves. I think we can all 
see the value of a live Association. The members are all willing to 
pete. but 86 members out of 125 cannot do it. It takes 125 out of 125. 
This cost accounting should be kept up and gone into until every man 
knows how to figure costs. There is one way to get it, and only one 
way, and that is to have Peg me A go around to show people how te 
do it in the proper way. The National Association started it, but they 
have not kept it up, and I wondered how much it would be worth to us 
if we had some man to come into our office the first of the year and help 
us fix our books and go over our last year’s costs and just satisfy 
ourselves we were right. Probably lots of us paid an auditor to come 
in and fix up our tax statements so you had the satisfaction of knowing 
it was right. We did that and I never would have been satisfied if we 
had not done it. If we had a Secretary who devoted all his time to 
that work, and if he could come down and help you out of your diffi- 
culties. it would be hard to estimate how much he would be worth to 


you. In the matter of future prices, he would tell you how much you 
ought to get, eoqertiess of the other fellow. I think it is somethi 


you ought to k about. It will cost a little money to do it, bu 
you will make it back several times over. 

Another matter that might be mentioned at this time is the matter 
of Army and Navy cancellation. How many men here have had their 
orders cancelled or have not received purchase orders for their goods, 
either corn, tomatoes or peas? I think we are pretty lucky, because, 
as I understand it, they are cancelling a lot of stuff. I think they will 
release them if you want them released. have been told some of the 
inspectors have asked that they be released. I understand, also, if you 
have your purchase orders you can hold them to it, although I learned 
in Chicago Tuesday from an official of the Food Administration there 
will be a Jot of cancellations. Whether it will be through a gee! to 
get shipping orders I do not know. If they cancel two and a half million 
cases of tomatoes, we should not get scared. We have been consuming 
fourteen or fifteen million cases of tomatoes yearly. I think the same 
condition is true on corn. There is no reason for anybody to be panicky 
- there is a cancellation. Corn packing was not nearly up to expecta- 

ons. 

The question of acreage for next port comes up. 
February we discussed the matter quite thoroughly, 

The matter of prices for produce next year. That is a very im- 
portant thing. I think there are several things you want to keep in 
mind in making the price for acreage. The first thing you have to 
consider is what price will the farmer want to grow it. Another thing 
is, how much do you want, what sort of pack are re going to put 
out, and don’t forget at all times that you must get this price down 
to the consumer where she can afford to buy canned tomatoes, peas 
and corn. We are all interested in this problem, everyone of us. I 
understand some are contracting now. I do not see how we can make 
a price to the grower now except at a guess. Fifteen dollars a ton 
for tomatoes may be right, or it may be way wrong; maybe too cheap 
or too high. We have to hold back on this just as long as we can to 
be square with the grower and get such information as possible in the 
meantime. 


Last January and 
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The Machines You Will Use In 1919 fs 


Have you thought of ordering early? 


INVINCIBLE 
GREEN PEA BELT MACHINE 
INVINCIBLE 
GREEN CORN HUSKER 
INVINCIBLE 
PEA BLAST SEPARATOR 
Let us build them during the Winter. INVINCIBLE 
Shipment can be made in the Spring. ' STRING BEAN GRADER 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


If it is a scalder and washer 
you need, before purchasing 
find out the qualities of the 
Sprague Horizontal Scal- 
der from a satisfied hun- 
dred users of same last 
year. 


Write us and let us tell 
you all about it and other 
Tomato Machinery of the 
“Sprague kind’’. 


Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co. 


Eastern Rep. of Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


37 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Let us equip you in all mill supplies needed in erecting 
your new plant or changing the old plant 
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Mr. Hutte: I think the week following the National Convention in 
Chicago would be a proper time for the growers and canners to get 
together the same as we did a year ago to discuss the matter of prices. 

The President: I think that is early enough. 

Mr. Hirsch: I told them I positively would not do anything until 
after the Convention in Chicago. I think in the next 60 days we have 
a whole lot to think about. I believe after the National Association 
meets in Chicago we have plenty of time. I have notified my crop 
men who except to be back on the job for acreage we will treat them 


right on the acreage, but I think it would be foolish now to make price. 
I think we had all better wait until the first of February. 


Mr. Sodder: Along this line, as to the contract. price for acreage, 
we are so situated at Greenfield, Indiana, that the Van Camp Packing 
Company—lI went to see the man in charge of field work there and asked 
him if he knew anything about field prices for tomatoes. He said: ““We 
are going to pay $15 at both places.’ I asked him if he thought con- 
ditions would justify it, and he said he thought they would. 

The President: I do not believe any man can make a price for de- 
livery next year and have any more than a  wogpeg whether the price 
would be justified. The entire world is undergoing a terrific change, and 
no man can foretell what is going to happen. It is not the United 
States, it is the entire world, and while the whole world is in almost 
a starving condition at this time, we do not know just what effects it 
is going to have. It is said that unless some heroic methods are under- 
taken there will be 10,000,000 people starve to death in Russia this 
winter. The Indianapolis Star last Sunday published what was called 
a hunger map, and there are mighty few spots on Europe that are not 
hungry, and some of them on the starvation basis right now. We can 
only surmise or guess what is going to be next spring. We certainly 
don’t want to make any contracts for anything, either for acreage or 
to sell stuff until we know as much as possible about it. I think Feb- 
ruary 1 is as early as we need to contract. The farmer makes his 
plans in February, or sometimes not until March. I know we have 
found it that way. You talk to the farmer early, and he will say: 
“J will study about it.” He may know what he will do, but he con- 
tracts when he gets ready, about the middle of February. I do not be- 
lieve anybody ever lost any contracts by waiting a reasonable time, and 
then getting busy afterwards. If we all wait, we are all in the same 
boat, It strikes me the safest thing to do is to wait as late as pos- 
sible. You have to get these prices on a reasonable, equitable basis 
with other foodstuffs. If you have noticed the trend of things for the 
past thirty or forty years as depicted in maps and charts, you know 
how long it takes to get a line up, and how quick it comes down, you 
will go a little slower. Babson published what is called a composite 
map, and it shows the fluctuation of twenty various commodities, and 
they group them. You will notice the chart starts up and prices going 
up gradually, and it takes a long time, and when it goes down it goes 
down straight Conditions are entirely different, and nobody knows 
what will happen. 


Mr, Mitchell: I think we are approaching a subject now we should 
give the closest attention to of anything that has been brought up 
here today. As you just stated, prices have been on the raise for years. 
They have reached the highest plane in the matter of price any of us 
I suppose ever have been. Of course, it is a fact we all will admit 
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that the expected demand for foodstuffs is certainly the biggest the 
world has seen. On the other hand, the way I am looking at this 
thing, and I want to lay some thoughts before Zn to see how you 
think about it—this is a reconstruction period. It ust like the period 
when the war commenced. Prices may fluctuate without reference to 
the law of supply and demand. Let us consider what the conditions 
are right today. The price of tinplate we are told will not decrease. 
If it does anything it may increase. The price of boxes is high. The 
price of labor prospective is the highest it has been. The price of stove 
coal will probably be about as high. That leaves us with two elements 
we have got to lookeut for—that is, the cost of raw material and labor. 
The cost of raw stuff. I don’t believe I could have the conscience or 
face to go before our people who grow tomatoes and s and ask 
them to contract at a less price than we paid last year for the reason 
that they have got the best prospect for next year to get a high price 
for meat and grain and other products of the farm that we have yet 
experienced, and, therefore, we cannot reasonably expect to better 
the price of the products. That leaves us with one thing—labor. Just 
as sure as we expect to hire our labor cheaper than we did last year 
we can expect to sell our goods for a less price, because labor has to 
consume the goods. Then the conclusion is that we cannot pack these 
goods at a less price than we packed them this year, and that price 
is very high. Consider from the buying standpoint, and see if we can 
put ourselves in the buyer’s place, and see how he thinks. Here we 
are; the reconstruction period is on us. The one doubtful element of 
today is the employment of common labor. There is a prospect of the 
greatest unrest on the part of labor than any other condition. If labor 
has to do anything instead of its prices being increased, it will de- 
crease. Let us consider another thing. The buyer of the products of 
labor. What is he going to do? e says the war is over, and the 
reconstruction period is on. Prices are very high. I have waited this 
long. I am going to wait a little longer until I buy anything. That 
is his very attitude, notwithstanding the need of his buying; the very 
attitude of that thing alone is liable to reduce the price of the com- 
modities that labor will produce.. If that is the case, the price of labor 
will have to fall. Mr. peret, who will buy our goods, how will he feel 
about these things? Is he going to jump in the market this spring 
and buy our futures, or won't he want to stand back and wait? The 
only thing I see to do is for us to get in touch as soon as we can 
with our good buying friends and say: “Boys, we don’t feel like assum- 
ing this whole responsibility and contracting for our cans and boxes 
and labels, and all the materials in producing these goods unless you 
are willing to meet us fifty-fifty.” In other words, the conclusion that 
I reach today is let your pesenge keep pace with the sale of futures, 
and not beyond that, and that is why I think we should get in touch 
with the buyer and give him to understand we are not going to shoulder 
the whole peepee. but we will meet him fifty-fifty and produce the 
goods that the world certainly needs, because if he buys maybe not 
up to the full amount you propose to produce, he will be absolutely 
interested in helping us to hold up the price to make a fair margin. 
But if he does not buy his interest will lay in bearing that market 
and buying our high-cost goods as cheaply as he will able to do, 
and that is the thing we must avoid. So the watchword, to my mind, 
should be: Start your acreage and the prices gee pay when the future 
sales begin, 2nd base it on the price the buyer is willing to give. Other- 
wise we assume the load all along the line. 
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_», Mr. Hirsch: I believe it would be advisable to most of the mem- 
bers of the organization to get in touch with their Board of Trade 
or Chamber of Commerce and look into this new zone proposition re- 

arding railroad rates now being worked out in Washingom I think 
t is one of the most serious propositions we can possibly get into. 

The President: That question is quite important, and in that con- 
nection 1 wouid like to say we have a State Chamber of Commerce in 
Indiana. It is composed of all the organizations in Indiana. They have 
two or three traffic men. They put one traffic man on last week. He is 
a big man, and knows how rates have been made up in this zoning 
proposition, and they are preparing to fight the battles of Indiana 
shippers. I do not know what the plans for financing are, but that 
has been worked out, and I have the honor to be on that executive 
committee for traffic department, and I do know they would appreicaie 
any information you have as to how these particular rates are going 
to be published, or if published will effect your business. They will 
go into it. If you are paying more rate than some other fellow in an- 
other State, let us know about it. We will correct if it is possible. 
The big fight is between Illinois and Indiana. Illinois is working under 
a special classification with rates lower than Indiana rates, We have 
been trying for years to get that thing adjusted: Illinois fights it 
because they want that advantage naturally. We are trying and are 
going to get, I think, rates adjusted between Illinois and Indiana. 
Illinois says: “Let Indiana come back to where we are.” And Ohio 
says: “No.” Illinois has a decided advantage over Indiana. 

Mr. Hirsch: This is mostly on the long haul. It is a national propo- 

n. 

“a President: I mentioned the other to show that we cannot afford 
to withhold information from the Staie Chamber of Commerce, as they 
are in a position to take these things up and fight it out. As Mr. 
Hirsch suggests, take it up with your local Chamber of Commerce. 
Watch these things, because if they put in the distance tariff your 

. output will be limited. We can get into Texas for 51 cents, and there 
is an arbitrary condition covering anything east of St. Louis. Points 
from Missouri are based the same. 

Mr. Hirsch: The plan they are working out, some of the rates pub- 
lished are all out of proportion. 

The President: I want to introduce to you gentlemen Mr. Morgan, 
the new president of the Indiana Canners’ Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morgan: I certainly appreciate the honor this office carries, and 
I will certainly do all I can to make you feel you have made no mis- 
take. I trust I will become better acquainted with all of you even 
before this meeting is over. 

President McCarney: It has been a great pleasure to haev served 
the Indiana Canners’ Associa‘ion in the past, and not only as President, 
but as vice-president, secretary and treasurer. If I have done anything 
worthy of praise, 1 am glad; if I have done anything I should not have 
done, 1 hope you will overlook it and forget it. We have all been 
busy, especially the last year, and there has been a lot of work that 
might have been done that has not been done, we all know. I would 
like to get out of the duty Mr. Hutto has put me under on this price 
committee. I would like to have the privilege of appointing three men 
on that. I will not refuse to serve, but I would rather pull out and have 
somebody else on that. I appreciate the honor, because it is an honor. 
It means hard work, but we are all accustomed to that. I really would 


prefer not to be on the committee, but if you say so I will serve. I 
will appoint Mr. Mitchell as chairman of the committee, and Mr. Earl 
Ashby as the other member, 


Mr. Mitchell: I think Mr. Hutto suggested you be the chairman. 
If you pass that buck to me I will resign. 


The President: I believe I appointed you chairman, but we will 
fight that out between ourselves, Mr. Mitchell. 


What else is there to come up? The tomato seed is all gone, and 
we hope everybody that gets it will be well pleased and watch the 
result of the crops and report not only to the Indiana Association, but 
to Purdue University. The university has no interest except to improve 
the tomato crop in Indiana. We owe them quite a little, I think, for 
that work, and personally I am convinced we are going to get some real 
results. We have seen vines stripped of tomatoes, and vines that had 
only begun to bear when the frost came. If we can get all those green 
tomatoes, that have been frost-bitten, into the cans, we will have better 
results with our growers. If we get ee plant to produce its maximum 
quantity of tomatoes, the farmer is going to ask how much are you 
going to let me grow. 


On sweet corn I do not think Purdue is in a position just yet to 
say just what they want to do, but they are making some experiments 
and will in a year or two tell us whether we can grow sweet corn seed 
here in the right way or not, en | have some samples of home-grown 
seed and Eastern seed, and we will know something in a few years. 
There are a number of things to consider—whether the starch content is 
greater in the home-grown seed, and whether tough or tender, and 
various things. The germination test on home-grown seed is usually 
very excellent. We don’t know about the rest. That is what Purdue 
is going to find out. 


HOMINY SECTION. 


I would like to announce that at 5 o’clock in this room there will 
be a meeting of the hominy packers. There is not anything to hide 
about it. We are going to organize the Hominy Section. e have a 
Corn Section, Tomato Section, Pea Section, and we are going to have 
a Hominy Association, and at 5 o’clock we would like every packer of 
hominy in Indiana or any other State in this room, and we can get 
through the thing very quickly. It will be worth while to come. 

Mr. Sodder: I move we extend our vote of ngguaciotion to the out- 
going President of the Association for what he has done and what he 
expects to do, 


Mr Morgan: I would like ‘to have that include our Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr, McAdoo, who has represented us in Mr. Fishback’s absence. 

The motion was seconded, and agreed to, and it was so ordered. 

The President: I certainly appreciate your vote of thanks, and if I 
have done anything of any value, I am mighty glad of it, and if I can 
do anything in the future, I expect to do it, whether I am asked to or 
not. I firmly believe in association work. and it is only by association 
work we can get anywhere. I hope our new president will have the 
same support I have had, because without the support of all of us 
he cannot get very far. Let us all respond quickly to the request for 
information, and we will have an Association 100 per cent. 

Motion was made, seconded and agreed to, to adjourn, and it was 
so ordered. 
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“HAMILTON” 


STEAM-JACKETED KETTLES 


are madein a shop which under- 
stands the requirements of the 
canner and preserver through 
long experience. 


Practical, durable, well 
finished Copper Kettles, made 
of heavy copper and each 
rated size is of full capacity. 
Thoroughly tested to pass all 
city and state requirements. 


ALSO WITH STIRRER ATTACHMENT 
AS ILLUSTRATED 


LET US FIGURE ON YOUR WANTS 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Make Every Dollar 
Do Its Duty 


When you pay for brokerage service 
Be Sure You Get It 


Don’t be satisfied with just having a broker in New York—but 
see to it that he makes your business grow. See toit that you 
get an even break with his other accounts and that the kind of 
representation he gives you is building up your reputation; that 
he is impressing the buyers with your reliability, your facilities; 
your ideals of quality, so that eventually you, yourself, will 
stand for something in the buyer’s mind. 


If your broker isn’t doing this—your dollars are not doing their 
duty. Think this over. : 


i SEGGERMAN BROS., Inc. 
91 Hudson Street, New York 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


A Merry Christmas to our big family of readers is our wish, 
and we hope the events of the year, both social and of a business 
nature, have been such as to make this the merriest Christmas you 
have ever had. 


“Peace on earth to men of good will” never before meant so 
much to so many men as it does this year. And if there chances to 
be a gold star in your service flag, we hope that you will feel that 
peace which the world cannot give, but which is the real peace 
which comes from a duty well performed, and the consciousness 
that you have been particularly favored in contributing one of your 
beloved, fallen, fighting on the side of Christ, in a war against 
evil. In that sense his sacrifice and your loss will not be over- 
looked by the great Recorder of human deeds; and the whole world 
feels a debt of gratitude to him and to you. 


Canners’ Conventions have about run their pace this year, and 
there but remains the big National Convention next month. 

There has been much confusion of dates, mainly owing to the 
epidemic of flu, but some through mismanagement or places gone 
wrong. All meetings, however, have been good, and much valuable 
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work has been done. None of them more so than the last one— 
that of the Tri-State Canners in Philadelphia. 


This old Association has taken on new life, when nearly one 
thousand canners and their friends assemble at such a meeting, as 
they did this year. One of Philadelphia’s big hotels took on the 
appearance of headquarters during the National meeting. 


It is too early to judge results from this meeting, but it would 
seem that it met “in the nick of time,” so far as the market is con- 
cerned. This is essentially a tomato canners’ Association, and just 
when it met the tomato market was rapidly going to pieces. There 
seemed to be tomato canners who had been carried clear off their 
feet and were selling their holdings for ridiculous prices. If the 
meeting stays this panic it will have been worth all it cost. And 
it certainly should, though the danger is that these weak-kneed, 
iclly-spined canners were not present to be innoculated with the 
spirit of confidence which conditions revealed in their true light 
occasioned. 


If the canners worked in better harmony; if canners could be 
inade to have even a trace of confidence in each other, these stam- 
pedes would never occur. Every other branch of business around 
them is organizing and working together for the common interest 
of their business. It is time the canners learned this necessary 
protection for their own good. 

The growers have organized and are organizing, and they mean 
to play.a strong hand. A New Jersey member showed a _ postal 
card which gives good evidence of how bold they are in their efforts. 
It reads: 

“Tomato Growers’ Association of Gloucester County 

(N. J.). 

Mr. Member: 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held at 
the Palace Theatre, Glassboro (N. J.), Saturday, December 
21st, 1918. 

Big meeting; a good speaker and $30.00 tomatoes. 

Come and boost for $30.00 or a 50 per cent decrease in 
acreage for open market. 

Make the packer pay 
Thirty dollars either way. 
A. C. CLEMENT, Secretary.” 


That is the kind of organization the canners are facing for next 
season’s crops on the one hand, and he knows what a united front 
he has to face in the marketing of his goods. Will he organize to 
protect himself? It remains to be seen. 


The one thing that seems certain is that growers’ prices in all 
sections on peas, corn and tomatoes will not be lower than last 
season, and in some sections, where they were comparatively low, 
they will be higher. And in the face of this some canners are selling 
tomatoes below cost of production. 


Again we must say that the better class of canners have not 
lost their balance, but realize that $2.00 tomatoes shortly after 
the turn of the year are not only easily possible, but very probable. 
The Government has said that its surplus of tomatoes or other 
canned foods, over Army and Navy requirements, will not be sold 
to the civilian or domestic trade. That leaves a shortage for the 
consumer, 

The country has pledged 20,000,000 tons of food to Europe to 
prevent the starvation which threatens there. Even if there be a 
tomato pack of 20,000,000 cases, that would mean but one case of 
tomatoes to every ton of food, as*Mr. George W. Cobb pointed out. © 

The Maryland Canners’ Association is no more! It has merged 


with the Tri-State and its identity is now lost. Brought into being 
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“NOT A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 
ON OUR BOOKS’ 


BOYLE BOYLE 
CAN Co. CAN Co. 
O.K. GREAT 


A Record of Achievement: 


We are proud and justly proud of our record, especially 
this past season when everything with the 
Canners was so chaotic 


The Moral of this: 


Be One of Our Customers and be Satisfied 


BOYLE CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. : 
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through the efforts of Mr. E. A. Kerr, when President of the Canned 
Goods Exchange, it was born full of promise and with the brightest 
of futures, because of the big work ahead of it. But it did not 
seem to grow strong. It apparently pined in the shadow of the 
greater body which has now absorbed it, languished and died. It 
teok but a moment to perform its obsequies, just as it takes the 
woodsmen’s axe but a moment to fell the great tree which nature 
tcok years to produce. It may be better thus, yet the Association 
might have been a power for good, if the canners within its scope 
had rallied about and given the support it deserved. It was in- 
tended for their good, and if they did not want it, it ceased to have 
any cause for existence. So it died. 


THE EXCHANGE’S CONVENTION SPECIAL TRAIN. 


The mere announcement that the Canned Goods Exchange 
will conduct a special train to the Chicago Convention in 
January is enough to cause a crowd. The following notice 
shows that such a train will be run. All aboard! 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
December 6, 1918. 

Gentlemen: At a meeting of the Baltimore Canned Goods 
Exchange, on November 19, the undersigned committee was 
appointed to arrange for special cars to be attached to the 
“Pennsylvania Limited,” leaving Union Station, Baltimore, 
Sunday, January 19, at 1 P. M., for the accommodation of 
canners and their friends. 

The following costs of fare ~_ Pullman are in effect 
at the present time, though the committee is informed that 
in all probability there will be a small reduction about Janu- 
ary 1: 


Fare, ONG WAY... $25.53 
3.96 


Drawing Room ...... 


There will be no Compartment Sleeping Cars, one Draw- 
tng Room to the car, and 12 Upper and Lower Berths being 
the standard Pullman cars to be used. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has agreed to furnish as 
many Pullman cars as may be required, figuring on 27 per- 
sons to the car—24 for the Uppers and Lowers and 3 (or 2) 
persons per Drawing Room, as the case may be. 

On account of abnormal conditions existing on all rail- 
roads, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. suggests that we do not 
depend on checked baggage going out on Special Train, and 
that any baggage to be checked had better be left at the Sta- 
tion, so as to go forward on the 18th. 

The Railroad Company is not authorized to give us the 
exclusive use of any one car where seats are not entirely pur- 
chased; or, in other words, should we have sufficient reserva- 
tions to take up four cars and ten reservations for the fifth 
car, the remaining part of the car will be subject to sale to the 
public. Government regulations prohibit the sending out of 
partly occupied cars for exclusive use unless all seats have 
been purchased. 

Those canners on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
Delaware desiring to join our party had better arrange to 
arrive in Baltimore during Saturday or early Sunday morn- 
ing, as proper connections cannot be made at Wilmington on 
Sunday on account of the ‘“‘Pennsylvania Limited” being made 
up at Washington and going direct to Chicago via Baltimore 
and Harrisburg, Pa. 

Canners from New York City or Northern New Jersey 
desiring to join our party can take the train leaving Newark, 
N. J., 11:27 A. M., Sunday, December 9, arriving at Harris- 
burg 3:32 P. M. the same day. 

Those canners from Philadelphia and New Jersey and 
vicinity can leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 1:11 
P. M. on the 19th, arriving at Harrisburg at 3:20 P. M. 
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The New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore trains com- 
bine at Harrisburg, from which point they leave at 3:45 P. - 
arriving in Chicago the next morning at 8:54. 

If sufficient reservations are made on trains leaving New 
York and Philadelphia, the Baltimore agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. has promised the committee to make every 
effort to have the train dispatcher at Harrisburg connect said 
full cars direct to those from Baltimore so that our party may 
be kept together during the entire route. 

Canners taking the train at Philadelphia can secure res- 
ervations through Mr. C. H. Mathews, division passenger agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

Reservations on the train from New York City or New- 
ark, N. J., may be secured by writing Mr. Wm. Pedrick, Jr., 
division passenger agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 263 5th 
avenue, New York City. 

Meals. 


Sunday Luncheon will be served immediately after train 
leaving Union Station. Sunday Supper will be served at usual 
time, and your committee is assured of ample Dining Car ac- 
commodations. 

Those members of our party desiring to make return 
reservations can secure same by addressing Mr. C. L. Kimball, 
assistant general passenger agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

In order that the carrier may have minimum trouble in 
securing sufficient cars for us, it will be necessary for reserva- 
tions to be made at the earliest possible date. 

Owing to existing abnormal conditions on part of trans- 
portation and their advising us that they would require ample 
time to secure the required number of cars, it will be neces- 
sary for you to make your reservation as promptly as possible, 
accompanied by check. 

Berths will be assigned as checks are received, and as 
we must fill one car before securing another, you can readily 
see the advantage of prompt action. No reservations will be 
assured after January 10. 

Do not overlook the fact that in order to secure sufficient 
cars to take care of our party it will be absolutely necessary 
that reservations be made promptly. 

By following these instructions you will lessen the labors 
of the committee and enable us to run our Special Cars in 
just such manner as has always been characteristic of similar 
parties in which the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange has 


been interested. 
Respectfully, 


ROBERT A. ROUSE, 

FRANK PEPPLER, 

CARL COOLING, 

H. C. RANDALL, 

ROBERT A, SINDALL, Chairman, 
116 Market Place, Baltimore, Md. 


COMMITTEE. 


EXPORT OF CANNED EDIBLES TO CANADA PERMITTED. 


The U. S. War Trade Board announces, in a new ruling, 
after consultation with the United States Food Administration, 
that they will now consider applications for licenses to export 
canned vegetables and dried fruits, with the exception of dried 
apples, dried peaches and dried prunes, to all countries except 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Belgium proper and 
the Central Powers. 

Purchase of the above-named commodities for shipment 
to the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Belgium proper will 
continue, as heretofore, to be made by the allied provisions 
export commission acting on behalf of the governments of 
these countries. 


Applications for licenses to export these commodities 
must be in accordance with the rules and regulations of the 
War Trade Board. Exporters who in the past have been re- 


‘fused licenses may now submit new applications. 
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As Brokers View the Market 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., December 21, 1918. 

The dual convention of the Tri-States’ Canners and the 
Maryland Canners’ Association, held in Philadelphia on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday of this week, was the largest gathering 
of the canning fraternity this year, excepting the annual con- 
vention of the National Canners’ Association last February in 
Boston, and the two associations decided to combine, under 
the Tri-States Canners’ Association, making the membership 
the second largest in the country of any similar organization. 
Optimism was the keynote of the meeting, and the canners 
returned to their homes favorably impressed with the outlook 
for the business in 1919. Communications from Washington 
were read, and speeches were made by prominent officials of 
the National Canners’ Association, with almost absolute assur- 
ance that the Government will take the full 45 per cent of 
the entire pack of tomatoes as commandeered. Official notice 
has been sent to the canners this week, requesting them to 
ontify the Government how many tomatoes they have left on 
hand out of the 45 per cent commandeered, and how soon they 
can make delivery if necessary. Based on these facts, the 
consensus of opinion today is that the canners are justified 
in their belief that they will shortly receive shipping instruc- 
tions for all of the tomatoes they are holding for the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements. As a matter of fact, some canners 
have already received shipping instructions for, and have de- 
livered, the full 45 per cent, and Judge Covington, than whom 
there is no better authority, says it is not likely the Govern- 
ment will make fish of one and flesh of the other. The Govern- 
ment has agreed not to sell any tomatoes in this country this 
season, and has lifted entirely the ban against the export of 
canned foods, except salmon, which is expected to produce large 
orders from the big export houses. 

Assuming that the Government’s estimate of the pack of 
tomatoes in 1918 is approximately correct, 18,762,000 cases, 
in round numbers, deducting the 45 per cent, there would 
be left for the civilian buyers, say, 10,300,000 cases. In 1917 
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the pack was 15,076,074 cases, and the entire output was 
placed in line for consumption before the canning season of 
1918 opened. In the three years preceding 1918 the total pack 
was 36,687,074 cases, an average of 12,229,024 cases per year, 
and they were all consumed at advancing prices. These figures 
are Official, as shown by the records. Is there a reasonable’ 


_ for optimism? Think it over from your own point of 
ew. 


There was little done this week in the tomato market here. 
Buyers were afraid, apparently, and the sellers believe the de- 
cline in prices has reached the limit. The offerings are by those 
canners who have no frost-proof storage room to hold the goods 
during the winter months, but now that space in public ware- 
houses is obtainable they are many of them putting the goods 
away until the market shows more color and take the chances. At 
the moment the market is in buyers’ favor. 


Canned sweet potatoes were the one active article this week, 
after the lull in the demand last week. They may look cheap at 
today’s prices a month or two hence, and are worth attention. 

There was not another article that was active in this market 
during the week. Some days it looked like something was a-brew- 
in’ in corn, but the inquiries failed to produce buying orders. All 
the same, the inquiries should be interpreted favorably than other- 
wise. High-class corn certainly is not plentiful in this section 
whatever there may be of the other kind. 

What few orders came to us this week were for little lots of 
assorted goods, evidently to piece out broken stocks, and were it 
not that the holdings are so small, comparatively, the market 
quotations would yield. After the turn of the year, and inventory 
time is over and out of the way, a better demand will be in order 
until the spring trade commences by which time the available 
supplies may be scant. 

Nothing was done during the week in canned fruits. By 
springtime there may be none left here at all. Never before was 
there such a scarcity of fruits here at this time of the year. A 
few pears, apples and pie peaches comprise the available goods. 

No freezing weather, nor snow, up to date, has been experi- 
enced in this section. Consequently, the canners of Cove oysters 
have been able to pack a few more of them, but at exceeding high 
cost, and the goods are moving out in small shipments. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


New York Mass. 
tti, Ohio cago, . Paul, 

Ala. St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa 

Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. burgh, 


TRIPLE (LIQUID) CRYSTAL (DRY) 
BBLS. 50 LB. CANS 
HALF BBLS. 10 LB. CANS 
KEGS 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


8. O. Randall’s Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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GUARANTEED 
CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 
Ss. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE 


Coast Representative—Premier Machinery Co., 16 California St., San Francisce 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


222 N. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


\ 
FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES rs 
C. W. Pike Company 
San Francisco 
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SEATTLE MARKET 


Interesting Data As to Placing of Contracts for Large Quanti- 
ties of Salmon by the vernment—To Be Shipped 
as Soon as Possible—Plans for the Larg- 
est Clam Cannery in the World. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Seattle, Wash., December 20, 1918. 

Salmon-—One of the interesting things connected with the 
canned salmon market has been the recent placing of actual 
contracts for large quantities of canned salmon by the Gov- 
ernment. It is estimated that orders amounting to close to 
$7,000,000 have been released during the past few weeks, most 
of them have been confirmed during the past week. Of course 
the Government reserved the salmon months ago, in fact, be- 
fore it was packed, but final details have only now been ¢con- 
cluded. Some of the companies that have been awarded con- 
tracts and the amount taken from these companies are the 
following: 


Company. Pounds. Value. 
Beggle Packing Co., Seattle........... 193,200 $24,150 
Thinklet Packing Co., Portland........ 87,936 14,198 
Straits Packing Co., Seattle........:.. 95,088 11,886 
Deep Sea Salmon Co., Seattle......... 586,704 79,132 
Libby McNeil & Libby, Seattle......... 5,985,436 952,462 
Kensi Packing Co., Seattle............ 317,376 39,672 
Beggle Packing Co., Seattle .......... 120,000 15,000 

Cases. Value. 
Point Ward Packing Co., Seattle...... 1,252 7,512 
Pure Food Fish Co., Seattle.......... 2,769 17,789 
Hidden Inlet Canning Co., Seattle...... 2,818 12,000 
Libby McNeil & Libby, Seattle........ 109,800 13,710 


The salmon bought by the Government will now be shipped 
out as soon as possible. While it seems likely that the Gov- 
ernment will call for delivery for the bulk of the fish which it 
reserved, notice has been received that packers may dispose of 
what sockeye halves they have in such manner as they see fit. 
It is possible that other sockeye stocks will also be released. 
However, the canners do not hold a very large quantity of 
sockeye salmon and even if-the Government releases such 
stock, the order will have but little effect on the market. The 
Food Administration in releasing the sockeye halves an- 
nounced that a maximum price of $2 per dozen for civilian 
demand would be about right. As long as the Food Adminis- 
tration remains in power or until the price is changed the $2 
maximum will have to prevail. 


Speaking of Government price-fixing, one is reminded of 
the trouble that has been stirred up among the British Co- 
lumbia salmon packers. The British government command- 
eered the salmon pack and will’ pay the canners considerably 
less than the canners would have been able to sell their pack 
for. The packers maintain that if the Government wanted 
the salmon for the use of the Army they would feel like mak- 
ing a sacrifice, but that the British government should not 
deprive the canners of their profit by handling purchases for 
the British civilian demands. The brokers are also protesting 
over the new regulations for their commissions will be cut 
from 2% per cent. to 1% per cent. The brokers declare they 
are entitled to more than the sum the Government is disposed 
to grant them. The government is willing to pay 2% per cent. 
for buying but 1% per cent. of this goes to the British Ship- 
ping Board for its part in the deal. 

Alaska cannery operators are already commencing to ship 
cannery supplies north for next season’s activities. What is 


thought to be the first shipment of this kind left here this 
week for canneries at Hawk Inlet and Port Althrop. The sup- 
plies consised of tin and box shooks. 

Local cannermen are much interested in the report of the 
Siberian pack last season. The pack is said to have totaled 
about 400,000 cases, including 300,000 cases of red, 40,000 
cases of silvers and 50,000 cases of other species. 

Seattle’s new salmon warehouse has just been completed. 
The day the warehouse was turned over by the contractors to 
the Port of Seattle, every foot of the structure was occupied 
with canned salmon. Some 750,000 cases of salmon, valued at 
over $8,000,000, has been stored in the warehouse. The Port 
of Seattle has taken great pains to make this one of the best 
equipped salmon warehouses to be found anywhere. Machinery 


has been installed whereby salmon may be handled quickly 
and cheaply. 


Plans have been perfected here for building in Alaska 
what is claimed by the promoters to be the largest clam cannery 
in the world. The plant will be put up by a concern to be 
known as the Surf Packing Company. Alvin Hemrich, one of 
the best known business men on the Pacific Coast, is president; 
George Palmer, a well-known Alaska merchant, will be asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hemrich in the new enterprise, and Elmer 
Hemrich, a son, will be general manager. The clam cannery 
will be built at Snug Harbor, directly across from Seldovia, a 
district which is especially rich in clams. The company also 
proposes to operate a salmon cannery. The company has 
made careful explorations and is convinced that a great field 
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MAINE MARKET 


hel 


First Snow Has Gone—-Maine’s Ice Industry Suspended—Wait- 
ing for Something Definite on Government Action—No 
One Seems to Know How Much Corn Is Left in 
Canners’ Hands—Sardine Hands Migrating 
to Southern California. 


Portland, December 19, 1918. 
Good, mild December weather prevails. We had good 
sleighing for a few days. Warmer, foggy weather has taken 


the snow away. The prospect of a ‘““White Christmas” is much 


less than a week ago. Not enough snow in the woods for 
proper advancement of lumbering. This, coupled with a short- 
age of good woodsmen, will reduce the lumber cut, which is a 
big thing with us. Another industry which was for many 
years a great winter factor is discontinued. Ice-cutting on 
Maine’s large navigable rivers used to employ tens of thousands 
of men and horses. For several years this business has been 
falling off. This year it is announced that none of the big 
corporations will undertake to fill any of their icehouses, either 
on the Kennebec or Penobscot Rivers, saying that transporta- 
tion charges are so high that manufactured ice can be secured 
much cheaper. Much ice, however, will be cut for domestic 
uses, dairy farms and home meat markets on ponds and lakes 
adjacent to cities and villages. 

Food Administration Releases and Rebates—This is yet in 
a very unsettled condition. Rumors that the Government would 
make no further releases, opinions that the releases already 
made on corn and tomatoes had been rescinded, or proper set- 
tlement made, are plenty. What our packers want is a straight 
circular from the Government, one that “he who runs may 
read,” even though a wayfaring man or fool, telling them in 
such language as can be understood just what will be done. It 
has been often said that the many previous instructions could 
not be truly interpreted, even by our best legal lights. 

A circular from the Food Administration dated December 
10 says “that a larger number of packers have reported their 
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actual costs and rebated to the wholesaler, but that a sub- 
stantial number have not reported, as above, and requests all 
who have not done so to get their reports in by December 26, 
giving the wholesaler until January 2, 1919, to report on such 
rebates, etc. Some packers are waiting to see what prices the 
Government will allow for corn in the Zone in which Maine is 
classed before trying to rebate properly—if at all. 

Canned Foods Market—Appears as sluggish as some of our 
“Dead Rivers,” where water flows so slowly that no one knows 
which way. Buying is done only as needed. No one appears 
to look for any shortage or advance in prices. Per capita the 
expectations are for a good supply at less costs. 

Maine Corn—Is not freely offered, neither is it known 
how much was left on hand when the Food Administration 
bridge broke down. Many had completed their shipments— 
quite a number had not. The sales at just about the time the 
release notice came out were at $2.00 and $1.90. Not much, 
if any, buying has been done since. 

Stringless Beams—Are out of the market. The question 
came up whether or not canned stringless, or any bean in the 
pod, were a licensed article or not. One of our packers wrote 
in to the National Association to find out, getting a reply that 
they were not classed with licensed canned foods. Rebates 
on stringless beans invoiced at $1.75, f. o. b. factory, have been 
made by some. It is anticipated that more attention will be 
given to this line in 1919 than ever before. 

No. 10 Apples—We note your New York City correspondent 
often quotes Pennsylvania apples higher than New York State. 
At first we thought it a typographical error. The writer has 
for many years supposed that, taking State by State, New 
York apples always ranged higher than Pennsylvania. Maine 
apples appear slow at $3.75, f.ob. It seems strange that with 
the cost of Maine meat so high that the two other popular (in 
the East) pie stocks— viz, apples and pumpkin—were not in 
better demand. ; 
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Sardines—The pack at last proved to be nearer a normal 
amount than was supposed, the last two months giving a much 
better run of fish. Prices remain the same—$6.25 to $6.50 on 


standard 4% keyless oils. Buying is not active enough to hold 
prices steady. 


Reports are that several big factories will be erected in 
the Eastport-Lubec district, ready for 1919. It is shown by 
the following item that some Maine packers are branching out 


on the “other coast,” getting prepared to pack both Maine and 
California stock: 


“Several Eastport families are preparing to move to lower 
California, where they are to join the other families, who are 
already located on the Pacific Coast. They are employed there 


in the sardine business in that part of the country, which is fast 
being established on an extensive scale and bids fair to rival 
the Maine Coast as the home of the American sardine. The 
Seacoast Sardine Company already has a large plant in opera- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, and several others are being erected 
by parties formerly engaged in the sardine packing business in 
Eastport and Lubec.” 


Lobsters—It may seem a long way to 1919 lobster pack, 
but in visiting Maine lobster packers’ offices we find their super- 
intendents already gone to the maritime provinces to ship cans 
to their various factories now, before the ice shuts out the oper- 
ating of steamers or schooners. Often the bays where factories 
are located are ice-bound five months, with no other practical 
route to get them only by boat. 


Clams—The pack is over and but a few clams being of- 
fered; price, $1.40 for 5 oz. It would seem good judgment 
for buyers who may need clams before the season again opens 
to buy. 


Canners’ Conventions—The reports from the several States 
and Western Canners’ Conventions have certainly contained 
much of interest. The very free discussions and the publish- 
ing of the same are very surely “for the good of the order,” 
probably read with as much interest as the report of the Na- 
tional Canners’. Association; in fact, some of the papers read 
and verbal discussions appear more illuminative than those 
of the National Association, perhaps on account of not having 
so many different lines to talk about. MAINE 


We are headquarters 
for the best of every- 
thing in 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


SEEDS 


used by Canners 
Everywhere 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One Morrall No. 2 labeling machine; was bought 
in 1917 and has never been used; cost $200.00; will sell for $125. 
Address Apalachee Packing Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—We have half million carried-over Tomato 
Green Bean and Sweet Potato Labels. Factory name and brand 
printed on labels. Big Bargain for quick buyer. Samples 
and prices on request. Address Dixie Canner Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory in Southern Ohio, 
equipped for packing Corn and Pumpkin; located on the 
Pennsylvania and B. & O. R. R. in a good farming com- 
munity, with corn acreage getting larger each year. Can 
get all the help needed during the busy season. Address 
Box A-577, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Four steam jacketed Copper Kettles; 
two 275, one 400, one 500 gallons; also one six pocket 
Filler for Tomato Sauce for 6 oz. tins; nearly new, in per- 
fect condition; A. K. Robins & Co. make. 

One Orr and Embower Hoisting Engine, two drums, 
45 H. P.; never used. 

Portable Knight Saw Mill, new. 


Address Box A-580, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


Clarkson Band Saw, 45-inch blade. 

Hooper two-color Printing Press, 9-inch cylinder. 
Continental Gallon Can Tester. 

Slaysman Automatic Podymakers for soldered cans. 
No. 88-A Ams-Sanitary Bodymaker. 

43-inch Niagara Power Shear. 

42-inch Foot Power Shears. 

Espen-Lucas Gold Saw, 18-inch blade. 


Address W. VY. Hipsley, 717 S. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Md. 


bo 


FOR SALE— 
3 Portland Sytle Retort, 4-wheel Trucks.. 10.00 


1 No. 2 Ams Seamer, with chucks for 


No. 187, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 10s. 30.00 
1 40-gal. Copper Jacketed Kettle........ 100.00 


340 cases of No. 187 cans in cases, all 
1.00 


Address: Ling Packing Co., Newburyport, Mass. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of No. 2 Fruit and Vege- 
table Tin Cans, 7-16 in. opening with solder hem caps. 
Make me an offer. W. B. H., P. O. Box 739, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE— 
1-5-track DOIG Box Nailer........... $300.00 
1-6-track DOIG Box Nailer........... 325.00 
1-9-track DOIG No. 4 Box Nailer...... 625.00 
1-12-track DOIG No. 4 Box Nailer...... 975.00 


Address Charles N. Braun. 825 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne. 
Indiana. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous—Contd. 


FOR SALE.—Rebuilt Hamachek Viner Feeders. All 
have been thoroughly overhauled. Write for price and 


particulars. Address The Columbus Canning Co., Colum- 
bus, Wis. 


A one-third interest in an old established tomato 
product factory, situated in the East, can be bought at 
very reasonable figure. The oldest o f three partners 


wishes to retire. For particulars address Box A-582, 
cae of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Burt Style A Labelers: One No. 1 and 
one No. 2, at $225.00 each. One combination for No. 2, 
24 and 3 cans, at $450.00. Any of these can be equipped 
with motors at an additional charge of $40.00. They are_ 
overhauled and in perfect condition in every way. 

One Knapp No. 2 Labeler, at $100.00. 

Three Zastrow 40x72 Retorts with equipment, $250.00 
each. Address S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler, equipped for san- 
itary cans. 
1 Merrill-Soule Cooker-filler, equipped for sanitary 
cans, six-pocket. 
1 No. 2 Burt Labeling Machine. 
1 No. 2 Burt Boxing Machine. 
1 Hawkins Capper. 
1 Cox Wiper. 
1 20th Century Gas Machine. 
No. 2 Corn Cases. 
5-gallon Cases to hold 2-5-gallon cans. 
Prices and complete description upon application. 
Address Edw. V. Stockham, Inc., Havre de Grace, Md. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


We are equipping a canning factory, capacity 20,000 
sanitary cans daily, and are in the market to purchase ma- 
chinery and supplies (new and second hand) that enters 
into such a plant. Send your offerings. Address Cullman 
Canning Co., Cullman, Ala. 


WANTED—No. 2% and No. 3 Standard Peaches. 
Address Box A-579, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We can use several four or six pocket 
Corn Cooker Fillers. Please describe condition and make. 
Address F. B. Greene Co., Portland, Me. ca 


WANTED—A Practical Canning Man who is in 
position to invest a few. thousand and take charge of a 
canning plant in one of the best fruit districts in the 
Northwest. Plant put up $70,000 worth of goods this 
year. Address Box A-576, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—An experienced man, with small capital, 
to become interested in and manager of a Canning Plant 
in Dublin, Georgia, where all kinds of vegetables grow 


abundantly. Address: Sanitary Canning Co., Dublin, 
Georgia. 
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For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Cannery in center of Spokane Valley, 
equipped and operated by the late John S. Hughes, expert, 
who would have taken over factory this year’ but for his 
sudden death. Heavy tonage of fresh fruit shipped through 
this wearhouse yearly. Tomato pack compared with Bal- 
timore pack. Big bargain. Address A. V. Smith, Green- 
acres, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, located in Central In- 
diana on Big 4 R. R. Two line plant, complete in every 
particular with pulp tanks, cyclone and finisher, steam 
hoist ; two boilers, electric lighting plant, private switch, 
8 acres of ground, plenty of acreage in sight. Cement 
block building with cement floors. 3 Transplanters, Warm 
House for growing plants. Good reason for selling. Easy 
terms. Address J. B. Schramm, Indianapolis, Ind., 102 
S. Del. St. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


IF YOU are in need of an experienced, directing superin- 
tendent for your canning factory, write to Box B-572, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent or manager, twenty years’ ex- 
perience packing fruits and vegetables; years of experience 
managing two factories from the growing of crops up to the 
selling end; could arrange to go any time; prefer the South. 
Address Box B-567, care The Canning Trade. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 
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ACCOUNTANT, Manager, open for engagement January 
1st. Practical experience general lines. Quality packer at 


minimum costs. References exchanged. Address Box B-570, 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Fifteen 
years’ experience packing salmon, sardines, oysters, shrimp and 
other sea-foods. Engaged at present. Wish to make change. Ad- 
dress Box B-575, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of can-making 
plant, familiar with all lines of machinery and can erect plant 
or manage output. Also familiar with cannery operation. 
Open for employment after January ist, at home or abroad. 
Years of experience and best reference. Address Box B-581, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Expert Capper for Hole and Cap Cans. Wire 
stating salary wanted to Gulf State Canning Co., Gadsden, Ala. 


WANTED—The Cullman Canning Co. is now erecting, at 
Cullman, Ala., a canning factory for fruits and vegetables, 
also pickles, jams and jellies.- The plant will be ready Feb. 
10th, 1919. We wish a complete force. If you desire to come 
South and get into the canning work, having permanent posi- 
tion with strong and reliable company, write us fully, saying 


what you can do best. Address Cullman Canning Co., Cull- 
man, Ala. 


WANTED—We are desirous of securing as Superintendent 
for our factory a man who has had experience as foreman in 
a factory packing a general line, with the exception of corn 
and peas. We prefer a man who has had experience in the 
manufacture of Catsup. To a man meeting out requirements 
we offer a yearly contract. Address Garrahan Canning Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, P. O. Luzerne, Pa. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 
205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


268 MARKET ST. 


JUDGE 


AUTOMATIC CANNING MACHINERY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 

canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


4 Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: ({)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)E.C. Shriner & Co. 
a (*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
Balto. N.Y. Balt. N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.... 208 Out 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$Out $% 60 “ With Dry Beans Out Out Syrup....236  ...... 
r- = Green, coe ee, 410 SWEET POTATOES{-No. 2, Standard 130 150 PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
“ White, Large. Out Out No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto. 180 210 APPLE*- “ Out 
“White, Medium... ...... Std.f.0.b.Co.700 ...... 
‘Green 
. _ | TOMA N , £.0.b. Bal. Out Out 
White Small - ...... Ow 
Tips White Sq ie vi Out “ “ Stand “ Co 6 5 6 50 
“ 3, Sani. 5% in. Cans ...... Out 
“ «Ex. Std., Balto. 210... 
BAKED BEANS}-No. 1, Plain... “ Stand., “ 1 80 1 80 
“ “1, In Sauee........ 80 97% Sant...“ 
“ “ “ Seconds, ‘‘ Balto.175__...... 
9, In Sauce........130 170 “9 Stand., “190 196 
“ 3, In Sauee........ ...... 2 45 Seconds, “ Balto.110 _...... 
BEANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 125 60 
“ “ 9. White Wax Standard 130 Out TOMATO PULPt-No. 10, Standard....... so ...... 
Standards..... STRAW- No. 2, Ex.Stan.Syrup.... Out Out 
“2,  “  Soaked.......... 115 Out CANNED FRUITS BERRIESS— “ ous Out 
“ 9, Red Kidney, Stand... ...... Out APPLES—No. 10, ) 2% 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 250 N. 4 25 Standard............... Out Out 
Out 206 APPLESt-No. 10. /Md.. \f.0.b Co... Out “1, Extra Preserved..... Out Out 
“ “ Out Ont 10, Standard Water...... ...... Out 
CORN!—No. 2, Std. Ever. f.0.b. Balto. ...... Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand........130 285 
Std. ...... BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2, Standard... 200 Out CANNED FISH 
“Sta. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. “ 10, Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. ...... Out 9 Preserved... Out Out Pia! 
Bx.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. ......  ...... “9. In Syrup... Out Out OYSTERS$— Standards... 
“ Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. .... White..... 
White... Out ..... ON—No.1, . Tall 
Fancy f.o.b. County...... ...... Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ Out SALM' Sockeye 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... White Syrup Out %, 1 90 
Standard Western......... ...... “ Ex. Preserved. Out “1 Red Alaska, Tall tes 
* 3, Standard, Split........ Out Out Out Cohoe, Tall Out 
MIXED VEGETA-} No. 2—12 Kinde... GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand........... .... Out 
BLES FOR 10 Out Out 1 70 
OKRA AND} No. 2, Standard............ 159 PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C... 325 8 35 “4, Pink, Tall 2% 
Hx.Std." ... 860 3 50 
PEAS}—No. “nes PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out 1, Columbia, Tall. Out 
Stan 2Standard White... Out Out 3 00 
Sifted 1” 61% “Yellow Out 2 35 
Extra Sifted.................. 200 215 Ex." Chums, Talls 2% 4 
Extra Fine Sifted......... 2% 230 “Seconds, White ..... Out Out Medium Red, Tals... ...... 2 60 
250 200 Out SHRIMF:—No. 1%, Wet or Dry........... Out 335 
- P Early June Seconds...... 150 160 “ No. 3. Standa.ds, White. Out Out 1,“ 16 
“Extra Sifted Out Out Yellow Out Out 5tol0tons ito4tons 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out Out “ Selected, Yellow..... ...... Out PIG 
PUMPKIN!—No 3 Standard 150 “Seconds, White...... Out Out MOOR 
LEAD—Omaha or Federal... .. 
4 50 Yellow... ...... | 
“ 3, Squash..... Out “Pies Unpeeled........ ...... Out %x% 9x10 
SAUERERAUT!—No. 2, Standard........ 95 Wire Coil............ 
SPINACH}—No. 8, Standard. 180 200 TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
2 125 “ Ex." in Syrup......150 Out 14x20, 107 Ibs., Base Coke Tit 
3, Seconds in Water............ Out 14x20, 100 bs, “ Coke Tin 
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American Can Co. 
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Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


WANTED: The Ablest Canning Exec- 
utive In The Country 


A large canning company wants 
an executive of wide experience and 
proved ability whois a canning spec- 
ialist. This company wants a man 
who can earn a large salary and one 
who is satisfied only with highest 
grade production of canned foods, 
and knows how to secure such 
production. 


The position is an opportunity 
without limits to a “‘big’’ man. 


Kindly apply by letter only, giving 
age. Complete business and personal 
history should be given. 


All applications confidential. 


B 578 
Care of THE CANNING TRADE 


Fidelity Can Company, Balti- 
more, will quote prices on cans 
upon application. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CAINNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BROKERS 


PHONES: 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 


2065-206 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Whari, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


| 

= 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. . 
Max Ams Machine Co., eater. Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Automatic Cooker 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore Md. 


Auto Trucks 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Boxes and Bex Sheeks. 
Balto. Box & Shook Co., Baltimore 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.. € hicago 
Standard Box’and Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Boxes—Corrugated, Paper. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 


Bexing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Box Strapping Machines 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., New York City. 


Brokers, 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Baltimore, Md- 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 

American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Can Co.. Bosten, Mass. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Can Cleaning Machine. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Can Making Machi y—Sanita and Reg- 
ular. 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles, 
al. 


Max ape Machine Co., Conn. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baitimore. 

Slaysman & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, Pewer and Hand. 


Max Ams Machine Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ma. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Catsup Machines. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chi 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Ry ge! Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
8.0. Randall s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chi 
Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
ayere Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Canning Machinery Chicago. 


Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner C ».. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, a 
Conveyors—All Kinds. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., 
Sinclair Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Cannin g Machin ery Co.. Chicago 
Crates (Iren 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co. Baltimore 
Mrectory ef Canners, 
Neat Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


WHERE TO 


(See advertisements for details.) 


Electric Machinery. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mig Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Exhaust Bexesg (Steam, Centinuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Shepperd Supply & Baltimore, 
Peerless Husker Co 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 


Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
K. Robins & Co., Baitimore, Md. 
deeameh Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimyre 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 
Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis. 


Finishing Machines 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co , Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Flux 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Gears, Silent. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insuraace, 
Canners Bschange, Chicag 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
rene Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
K. Rebine & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schiutter. Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Labels, 

Calvert Litho. Co.. Detroit. 

= Gamse & Bro.. Baltimore 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Sackett-Wilhelm Corp., New York 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. 

U, 8. Printing & Litho. Co., (0 
Labeling Machines, 

Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 


Lacquer. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Was 
Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-F lew, S Air and Gas. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mill Supplies, Pulleys, Etc. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co., Baltimore 
Motors, Electric. 


General Electric Co., Schenec ete, 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., 


Oyster Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons So. Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Paints. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore, 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Paper Boxes. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 


Parchment (Paper) Caps. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


, ote. 
N. Y. 


E. Lewis, Middleper ort, 
timore, Md. 


_ Scott Co., 


H. Knapp 


Co., Baltimore. 
Judge, Franciseo. 


3. Judge. San Francise 


Pe, tley Mig. Co., Stiver Creek, N. ¥ 

untley Mfg. Co. ver A 
Sprague Canning es 
Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis 


BUY 


_ Tomato W. 


Pea Separators er Graders. 
Mtg. Co., Creek, N 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. Kk. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair “Scott Co. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 


Pea Viners 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Peeling Tables—Tematoes. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Ca.. Chicago. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
A. K, Robins & Co. ’ Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
wat & Co., Baltimore. 


rotective Papers. 
Diamond. State Fibre Co., Bridgeport. Pa. 


Pulp Machinery. 
Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
Shepperd Supply & Equipment Co.. Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimor 
Sprague Canning Machinery ' Co. Chicago 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
The 2th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


Pump—refuse skins, 
A. K. Robins & cu. ‘Baltimore, en 
Premier Machinery Co., San Francisco, C 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore. 

hicago, Francisco. 
Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles 


Atlantic Can Co. Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Go., Baltimore, 

a Can Co. , Syracuse, Chicago, 
more. 

Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

National Can Co., Boston, Mass. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Southern Can Co., ere. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Tenchinery. wg 4 
Seeds. 


J. Bolgiano &Son, Baltimore 
Leonard Seed Chicago., ill 

D. Landreth Seed Co., ristol, P: 

Pf C. Pressing Seed Co., Norwalk, onto 

J. B. Rice Co., 


Steves an 
Seott Ce. Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Biiver’ 
Edw. Renne & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

eppe: upply quipment Co altimore 
Sprague sone Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Strapping, 
Gerrard Wine Tring Machinery Co., New York City 


String Bean Machin: 
Huntley Mfg. Co. “Blive r Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 


Sugar 
| Sugar Ring. Co., New Xork 


syrupers (Automatic). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless 
Sprague Canning Ma go. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co.. Milwaukee 


Tanks 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Tin 


Plate. 
Retdleen Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ashers 
Ayars Salem, N. J. 


Trucks 
Foderal’ =. Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 


Turbines—S 


team, 
General Electric Co., N.Y 
Westinghouse, Elect. & Mig. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa 


Vegetable and Meat Chop 
John E. Smith Sons Co., Buftalo, N.Y 
Viners, Peas 
ee Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
ashers—Fruits and ies. 
“3 Machine Co., Salem, N 
Wire Belts (For Scalders, Washers, nia 
La Porte Mat &Mfg,. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Wire Strapping Machines (Box) 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machine Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


A World Labeler for the Sardine Canner 


Automatically labels sardine cans either wrapped 
or unwrapped. Places the labels neatly and uni- 
formly and has a capacity which is surely attractive 


Other World Labelers for the Food Packer are 
built for Spot Labeling and for all kinds of 


Gallon Packers—Panel Bottles—Tumblers and 
Preserve Jars—Olive and Pickle Bottles— 
Sardine Cans and other styles of tins. 


Send labeled samples of your packages 
for prices and detailed quotation 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CoO. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 3/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
}! even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 


pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter. 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
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THIS IS THE 2151st IssuE | | 


OF 


===~ } SUBSCRIPTION: 
THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 
Entered as second class matter at the went Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3, 1879. ; —— iasandiate ee 
Vol. 42 Published at BALTIMORE, (every); MONDAY DOECEMBER 30, 1918 No. 18° : 


National Canners’ Convention 
CHICAGO 


With the Compliments of the Season 
the American Can Company extends 
to you a Cordial Invitation to attend 
its Theatre Party, Thursday Evening, 
January 23rd. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE» 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the two upper spindles, coarse grind the 
fruit which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, 
from there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well 
braced and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the 
solid, and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 

to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are 
lined with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ SUPPLiES, BROKERS 
205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 


PHONES: 
8ST, PAUL 1140.& 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1918-1919 


President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Vice-President, Hampton STEELE 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL Secretary, Wu. F. Assau 
COMMITTEES: 
Executive: Cuas. G. SuMMERS, JR. 
F. A. Torscu 
Arbitration: H. P. StRasBavueH Wo. 
C.J. H. A. WarpneR J. PRESTON WEBSTER 


Commerce: D. H. STRVENSON Hampton STEELE 
C, F. Burrerrietp E. F. Tomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: E.C. Wurtz J. F.Hicks Gero. T. 
Gro. N. Numssn J.8. Gress 
Claims: FrED W. WaGNER Leroy LANGRALL 
A.J. Hupsarp Jas. B. Jno. W. 
Hospitality: W. E. H. W. Kress 
Rost. A. SINDALL Rost, A. RousE 
Brokers: Jno. R. Barnes HERBERT C. ROBERTS 
8. M. Rosrnson 
Agriculture: SILveR 
ALBERT T. MrER 
Counsel: G. H. H. Emory 
Chemist Cuas. GLASER 


Epw. A. Kerr 


H. A. 


Evi FRANK 


WHEELING CANS 


Excel In 


STRENGTH 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


Wheeling Can Co. 


A. A. Morse, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mngr. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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THE TRADE 


| “Greater Baltimore’’ 


JUST DOUBLES THE YIELD 


Its extremely heavy weight, due to its great firmness 
and meatiness makes it 


A Wonderful Canning Tomato 


It ripens evenly to the stem and is entirely free from ridges, cracks and blight. 
Smooth, well formed and deep from stem to blossom. 
Fruits in large clusters at every second joint. Joints are short and sturdy. 
Brilliant red color, the handsomest tomato you have ever seen. 
Vigorous, compact healthy vines. 
Just doubles the yield of many of the best cropping tomatoes you ones ever Srown. 
Unrivaled. shipper, due to its solidity and firmness. 


Put up $4.00 
in Pound 
any Size 
Shipped 
PacKage 
When 
to Suit 
Your You 
Needs Desire 


“GREATER TOMATO 
We offer a Limited Amount of our Extra Selected Stock Seed 
Saved Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $5.00 per pound 


1818 J. Bolgiano & Son _1918 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
12 27-18 See Our Advertisement on Other Side 
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“John Baer’ Tomato as a Packing Tomato 
Is a Miracle—They All Pack Fancy—No Seconds—They All Pack Whole . 


Peelers can prepare three 
bus. of “John Baer’’ Tomatoes 
to one bushel of any other 
tomato. Being suchatremen- 
dous yielder. A bushel of 
“John Baer’ Tomato can be 
picked in one-third the time of 
any other tomato. 


A large Baltimore Tomato 
Packer has all the “John Baer’ 
Tomatoes he can secure pack- 
ed seperately, running them 
through a special process for 
his fanciest trade and his own 
private use. 


**John Baer’? Tomato $8.00 per pound 
Produces an Sanwa Early Crop of Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes, Ripened Evenly Right Up to the Stem 


Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 
‘Terms: 2% 30 days or 90 days trade acceptance 


Bolgiano’s New “‘Glory™ 


Greater Baltimore Tomato 


Greater Baltimore Tomato,(Special Stock Seed) 5-00 


My Maryland Tomato 


My Marylared Tomato, (Special Stock Seed)... 5-00 
B., Bolgiano’s Best............ 


The Great B. 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock 


Red Rock (Special Stock Seed.) ................-.- 


Burpee’s Matchless Tomato 


Livingston’s Perfection Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomato 


World’s Fair Tomato 


Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato 


Dwarf Stone Tomato.. 


GREEN POD BEANS 


1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra 

4.00 © Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 4.00 . 

 Livingston’s New Stone (Pure) 3.50 
4.00 $$ S$ Livingston’s New Stone, (Special Stock Seed). 4.50 

Livingston’s Paragon Tomato 3.50 
3.50 ry © Maules’ Success Tomato 3.50 
3.50 « § Kelly Red or Wade Tomato 4.00 
4.50 6 < Livingston's Favorite Tomato 3.50 
3.50- 3" King of the Earlies Tomato 4.00 
3.50 "5 % Spark’s Earliana Tomato (Langdon’s) ................. 3.50 

3.50 @ Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure) 4.00 
3.50 & & Ten-Ton Tomato 3.50 
350 D € New Jersey Red Tomato 3.50 
3.50 A, Trophy Tomato........ 3.50 
4.00 Livingston’s Beauty = 3.50 

PUMPKIN : BEETS 

Per Lb. 


King of the Mammoth 


Early Blood Turnip... 


Refugee or 1000 to 1..... Connecticut Field.... Detroit Dark 
Henderson’s Bountiful Kentucky Field..... New "Early Spri 
‘ SQUASH Crosby’s Egyptian 60 
warf Horticultura 
Early Red Valentine Prolific Orange CUCUMBERS 
Green 1.00 Fordhook Pickling 55 
WAX BEANS Chicago Warted 1.00 New Klondike 
Wardwell’s Wax...........- .22 Extra Early Pearl Onion 3.00 vergreen White Spine. 50 
Keeney’s Rustless Wax PEAS 55 
Golden Eye Wax...... -20 Jersey Picking 55 
14 Chicago Pickling “55 
Fordhook Bush Ameer Extra Early.. 15 Ruby King..... 3.50 
Dreer’s Bush........... Premium Gem........ 15 Chinese Giant... 350 
Burpee’s Large Bus -20 Horsford’s Market 14 3.00 
Stowell’s Evergreen......... 17 Ss Head 3.50 White Velvet. 18 
Gillespies Early Neck.... 12 Cad - Density 18 
White Evergreen 16 Early Summer Henderson . 3.50 
SPINACH . 3.50 
Large Late Flat Danvers Hall -60 
American Bloomsdale Savoy.................-++ 45 Long Island Early Flat Dutch.................. 3.50 Chantenay ......... 60 
Long Island Grown, New 1918 Crop es. es 3.50 Long Orange Imp d .60 


J. Bolgiano & Son 


U. S. Food Administration License No. G-06237 


BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


FILLS 


Tomato Pulp 
Apple Butter 
Mustard Sauce 
-Condensed Milk 
Pumpkin 
Molasses 
Vinegar 
Liquids 

Syrups 

Pastes 

Jams 

Jellies 

Soups 


and anything of 
this nature 


AYARS LIQUID PLUNGER FILLER 


This machine will fill cans, glass jars, tumblers and other receptacles 
Measured amount forced into each receptacle 


ACCURATE FILL NO. WASTE 
Almost 100 Sold This Year > 


Ayars Machine Company, jersey. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., HamILTon, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Type 
is Best 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, Cutting and Filling 
BEANS well cleaned and packed bring prices that show 
satisfactory profits to the Canner. 


Our sales to the up-to-date Packers show we have the 
machines that make them money. 


REPEAT ORDERS SHOW SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Green Pea Machines 


For Grading, Washing, Blanching, have never been equalled. 
Our Briners, Elevators, Picking Tables are so generally 
used as to be called standard. 


THESE ARE THE PROFIT MAKERS FOR CANNERS 


Huntley Mfg. Co., © 
| Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Agents 
Baltimore, Md. 


Brown, Boggs Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Agents for Canada 
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